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THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE 
BALLAD-TUNES 


(VARIATION, SELECTION, AND CoNTINUITY) 


By Berrranp H. Bronson 


T will be agreed that, apart from aesthetic enjoyment, most of the attention 
§ f ayy - 
given to the music of the popular ballad—in fact, to British-American folk- 


song generally—has been concerned with its tendency to alter during the 
. course of transmission. In his brief but invaluable Conclusions, Cecil Sharp gave 


four or five times as much space to the discussion of “Variation” as he did to his 
other two “principles,” of “Continuity” and of “Selection.”* Phillips Barry devoted 
much of his attention to the re-creative properties of oral transmission, and 
to the tracing of particular melodies or melodic families through their vary- 
ing appearances in tradition.” After Sharp and Barry, most conscientious writers 
on the ballad have accepted the importance of “communal re-creation” as pri- 
mary in the evolution of the genre; and this term covers all the processes of 
change that the ballad undergoes during its traditional progress. Later research 
has confined itself all too singly to the identification of variant forms of the same 


: melody. Everywhere the interest in variation is paramount.* 


It is entirely natural that the process of change should have drawn so much 
more notice than its opposite. Nevertheless, from the point of view of tradition, 
: and specifically with regard to the study of folk-melody, variation is in a sense the 
negative, not the positive, side of the problem. The fact was admitted by Sharp 
himself when he wrote: “Insistence of type must be the rule, and variation the 
exception.”* Variation, when subject to no control, can be but the lawless multipli- 
cation of diversity. However fascinating the spectacle of mere diversity, it leads us 
nowhere. Its interest lies wholly in unrelated particulars. If we are to make any 
sense of variation, we must study its controls, and the controls—if there be any— 
lie in the opposite principle, of continuity. To devote our efforts to multiplying 
examples of difference is to discover only the fact of perpetual change—which is 
axiomatic. But to study the evidences of resistance to change is to pursue law 


and order, to turn from the disintegrative to the integrative forces. 


It is accepted doctrine today that if a tune be left long enough in oral circu- 


1Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk-Song: Some Conclusions (London, 1907), Chapter III. 
2 See the representative cross-section of his work reprinted under the title, Fo/k Music in 
America, edited by George Herzog and Herbert Halpert (National Service Bureau Publication, 


80-s, Washington, 1939). 


3 One of the most noteworthy exceptions to this generalization is J. W. Hendren, A Study 
of Ballad Rhythm (Princeton, 1936), which gives a systematic picture of the varieties of struc- 
ture of ballad-melodies as these affect, and inter-relate with, the metrical and stanzaic patterns 


of the verse. 
* Sharp, 1907, p. 16. 
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lation it will in due course alter itself out of recognition. This generalization, unless 
qualified, would seem to mean that the more a tune is sung, the more unlike itself 
it becomes. But, obviously, such a paradox will not hold. The way to fix a tune 
in the folk memory, as in the individual memory, is to sing it often and to sing it 
long. If in the course of traditional singing a tune becomes transformed beyond 
recognition, it will be because extraneous circumstances have too powerfully inter- 
fered—not the influences of tradition, truly, but the enemies of such influences. 
Imperfect recollection, always mildly operative as an instrumentality of traditional 
change, will, when it reaches the point of actual perplexity or loss of a melodic 
phrase, become such an enemy. If the tune is flourishing in tradition, the individual's 
loss will be made good by other singers, and violent change will be corrected. But 
where, after the lapse of years or exposure to new and untraditional ways, a 
singer has to restore rather than recall, the probability of major alteration is 
obviously very great. This, however, is not to be attributed to the action, but 
rather, to the inaction, of tradition. We cannot, then, believe that a tune truly popu- 
lar, in all senses of the word, vigorously and continually alive, will be sung into 
something altogether different. Rather, in spite of incessant slight changes, it will 
preserve its identity over very long stretches of time. The positive impulse of self- 
perpetuation, the principle of continuity, will make itself strongly felt, controlling 
the deviations. Few will deny the existence of such a positive force. 

In spite of this principle—or rather, by its allowance—variations will continu- 
ally occur. We may distinguish between “legitimate” and “illegitimate” deviations 
in tradition—not subtly, but by a crude separation of arbitrary departures (willful 
substitutions, groping restorations, conscious creations) from such alternative or 
variant phrasings as are exemplified in successive renderings of a stanza or song 
by the same singer. The latter are “legitimate,” and they move within, and acti- 
vate, the genuinely positive and re-creative part of tradition. They are, we may 
infer, the all-but-unconscious expression of true musical instinct steeped in tradi- 
tional habits of melodic thought. 

Cecil Sharp’s hypothesis of evolutionary development in folk-song imposes upon 
these phenomena a kind of racial or national instinctive purpose. How firmly or 
finally he held this theory may be open to question. His introduction modestly 
states that his views “are advanced, not in any dogmatic spirit, but cautiously and 
tentatively.”° His book was written relatively early in his career, when he had 
done only a quarter of his work and long before he had collected in the Appa- 
lachians. But it does not appear that he saw much occasion to alter his theory of 
evolution. And since his death it has met, I believe, with little or no serious chal- 
lenge; so that, whatever his final convictions, his three principles of Continuity, 
Variation, and Selection appear to be well established as orthodox dogma.® 

Now, the first and second of these principles are facts that have been docu- 
mented with such frequency as to compel universal assent. But the third principle 
is of a different order. It stands on no firmer ground than that of plausible hypothe- 
sis. Stimulated by the evolutionary thesis, Sharp was naturally led to posit the 

5 Sharp, 1907, p. viii. 

® See, for illustration, the General Report of the International Folk Music Council, Journal, 
5 (1953), 9 ff., passim. 
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final element, Selection, in order to compleie his analogy. Just as, “in the animal 
and vegetable worlds, those variations will be preserved, which are of advantage 
to their possessors in the competition for existence,” so, he writes, “in the evolu- 
tion of folk-tunes . . . the corresponding principle of selection is the taste of the 
community. Those tune-variations which appeal to the community will be per- 
petuated as against those which attract the individual only.”* While, therefore, 
Continuity is a merely passive agent and Variation an ambiguous and irresponsible 
force for change, whether positive, or neutral, or negative—i.e., toward growth, 
sterility, or corruption: “the function of the third principle, Selection, is to ensure 
that variation shall, in certain cases, result in organic growth and development.”*® 

No one will deny that, as Sharp expresses it, “national peculiarities must ulti- 
mately determine the specific characteristics of the folk-songs of the different 
nations.”® But does it necessarily follow that, as he says, “the folk-song has 
derived its communal ahd racial character solely through the action of the third 
principle, Selection?” *° When closely scrutinized, the operation of this hypotheti- 
cal principle is very hard to reduce to credible practice. In the first place, we know 
from observation that popular taste has in general a very precarious hold on the 
singing habits of a people wherever it meets with insistent challenge from con- 
trary influences, social or artistic. Its best chance of survival lies in isolated com- 
munities, secluded and inaccessible to new fashions. In the second edition of the 
Appalachian collection, Maud Karpeles wrote, “It is surprising and sad to find 
how quickly the instinctive culture of the people will seem to disappear when 
once they have been brought into touch with modern civilization, and how soon 
they will imitate the manners and become imbued with the tastes of ‘polite 
Society.’” 1" (But, of course, there has always been a “modern civilization”: there 
was never a society that looked only backward.) In the reprint of the same collec- 
tion, twenty years later, Miss Karpeles records her impressions from a recent visit 
to the same region, that the incursions of industry, the introduction of roads and 
radio, are already threatening the extinction of the older traditional singing.” 
The evidence of such effects could be multiplied all over the world today; and, 
be it said, it is not what one would look for as the result of a controlling national 
or racial principle, vigilant to conserve what is truly idiomatic, jealous to exclude 
what is alien to the tradition: “to weigh, sift, and select from the mass of indi- 
vidual suggestions those which most accurately express the popular taste and the 
popular ideal; to reject the rest; and then, when more variations are produced, to 
repeat the process once more, and again once more.” It is difficult to see, where 
theory can be tested by experience, much evidence of “steady growth and develop- 
ment” of an evolutionary sort; or of “a tendency always to approximate to a form 
which shall be at once congenial to the taste of the community, and expressive of its 

7 Sharp, 1907. p. 29. 

8 Sharp, 1907, p. 29. 

® Sharp, 1907, p. 29. 


10 Sharp, 1907, p. 30. 

11 Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, Maud Karpeles, ed. 
(London, 1932), 1, xvi. 

12 Sharp and Karpeles, 1952, 1, Xx. 

13 Sharp, 1907, p. 31. 
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feelings, aspirations, and ideals”:'* that is, of the exercise of a positive, con- 
structive, “communal choice.” 

If it be granted that in the widest view such deterioration of tradition as we 
have indicated is a communal expression of preferences in taste, we shall not 
thereby, I believe, be brought much closer to Sharp’s principle of evolutionary 
selection. His view is that a whole community exerts a critical judgment in the act 
of selective preference, preserving only what it approves. The principle acts, or 
should act, to exclude alien influences, and also to discriminate within the tradi- 
tion itself. 

If we narrow our scrutiny to a flourishing and uncontaminated tradition, 
insulated from outward attack, and working only within the native products of its 
own participants, like the majority of Sharp’s singers in Somerset, we may still 
have difficulty in perceiving how the principle operates. Illustrating the principle 
of Variation, Sharp calls attention to the inspired and creative invention of a num- 
ber of folk-singers, who could hardly repeat a phrase without altering it in fresh 
and felicitous ways. To examine the specimens of such variation is to see that they 
are alternative ways of expressing the same melodic idea. There are abundant 
examples available for study, and the fact seems proved. Sharp describes his difh- 
culty in catching and fixing these variants as they came from the singer, and says 
he found that the only feasible procedure was to keep a gifted singer like blind 
Henry Larcombe singing the same song over and over, for an hour or so at a 
time. “In this way,” he writes, “I have been able to catch and note down those 
variations which have recurred two or three times, but, of course, I have missed 
many of those which have appeared but once.”’* Larcombe, he observes, when 
asked to repeat a phrase, did not realize that he was offering a different form of 
it when he sang it again; and Sharp significantly declares, “I have never met with 
a singer who could detect small melodic differences. So long as your tune is, in 
the main, similar to his, the most musical of folk-singers will declare it to be 
identical, although the differences may be of considerable importance from a 
musician’s point of view, e.g., a change of mode, or a variation in rhythm.” ?® He 
describes a group of such singers joining the chorus in “Brennan on the Moor,” at 
a village inn, each happily singing his own version of it, “one and all quite 
oblivious of the cacophony they were producing.” ’* These instances are presented 
by him as typical, not exceptional. But it seems to have escaped notice that they 
go far to undermine the hypothesis of Selection. For what he has described is the 
actual operation of the folk-singing community, both as individual and as group: 
the individual is unaware of small melodic differences, and the community disre- 
gards them even when they are accentuated by simultaneous performance. Sharp’s 
observations were made under relatively ideal conditions: a truly musical singer 
on the one hand; on the other, an uncontaminated and homogeneous group within 
a regional tradition. In what sense can it be true that “the suggestions, uncon- 
sciously made by” Henry Larcombe, for example, were “tested and weighed by 


the community, and accepted or rejected by their verdict?” * 
14 Sharp, 1907, p. 16. 17 Sharp, 1907, p. 19. 
1 Sharp, 1907, p. 21. 18 Sharp, 1907, p. 16. 


16 Sharp, 1907, p. 19. 
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If these Somerset singers provide, as we believe, a favorable norm for a test 
of the theory, it will yet surely be allowed that less favorable conditions ordinarily 
prevail, and that the majority of those who perpetuate traditional songs are not 
musically gifted, because probably in no time nor place have the musically gifted 
been in the majority; so that as a rule one could expect still less in the way of 
minute discrimination. But even if we suppose that elsewhere, in other folk- 
singing communities, ears have been more acute and critical, able to distinguish 
small melodic differences, we are still confronted with a nearly insuperable prac- 
tical difficulty. In the traditional rendition of a folk-song, there is no fixed reading, 
no absolute norm by which to measure conformity or departure. Within the limits 
imposed by tradition, every variation evolved spontaneously by such a singer as 
Larcombe is equally right and good. In order to prefer one to another, they must 
be severally remembered and compared. Sharp himself, with all his musical quick- 
ness and trained powers of discrimination, was unable to keep pace with Larcombe’s 
shifting and liquid rendition, and confesses that he was only able to catch and fix 
the variations which were recurrent. Can it then be supposed that the most dis- 
criminating members of the folk-singing community would be able to do what 
Sharp found impossible? 

These obstacles to acceptance of the principle of Selection have never, so far 
as I am aware, been squarely faced. Perhaps, indeed, they cannot be surmounted. If 
so, we shall have to give up the principle and find another explanation for the 
phenomena it was evoked to cover. For Sharp, its rdle was a crucial one. Conti- 
nuity he saw as “a passive rather than an active agent; a condition, not a cause.” 
Variation he read as creative but in itself non-developmental. The latter “creates 
the material which renders development possible,” but leads as readily to “corrup- 
tion” as to “growth.”?® Selection, the critical element, shaped and moulded the 
communal form, and determined the direction of traditional change. It was the 
mainspring of the theory of evolution. We must therefore ask ourselves what 
would be left if this element were to be withdrawn; and whether anything resem- 
bling the situation we know from the surviving records would still be left, if 
Selection were not assumed. And first of all, we should ask what Variation actually 
produces or creates. This question can be answered with some assurance. 

The variations of individual singers occur within the tradition—that is to say, 
in a habit of musical thought, the product of minds steeped in an idiomatic conti- 
nuity. They are in no danger of radical departures from the traditional norm, 
because such alterations as occur to these minds are restricted to the area of legiti- 
mate change. These singers are not only creative in variation but conservative at 
the same time. The conservative impulse acts before and during the singing, rather 
than after. We are not to suppose that a great many wildly inventive variations 
are or ever were being continually thrown out by the singers, only to die and leave 
no record because the folk-singing community, weighing and testing, rejected 
them. There was an inner check that prevented what would not be acceptable from 
coming into being at all. 

It is moreover to be kept in mind that the folk-memory does not recall by a 
note-for-note accuracy, as a solo performer memorizes a Beethoven sonata. Rather, 


12 Sharp, 1907, p. 29. 
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it preserves a melodic idea in a state of fluid suspension, as it were, and precipi- 
tates that idea into a fresh condensation with each rendition, even with each new 
stanza sung. There is no correct form of the tune from which to depart, or to sus- 
tain, but only an infinite series of positive realizations of the melodic idea. 

Hence, before we subscribe to the hypothetical evolutionary principle, it seems 
clear that we should try to determine what evidence there is of change that may 
justly be called evolutionary; and whether or not the changes that occur may be 
accounted for by the two impulses we already know to be at work—the conserva- 
tive tendency to transmit unchanged and the opposite impulse to alter: the prin- 
ciples, that is, of Continuity and Variation. 

What ideally we would do is to fix the boundaries of change, the limits beyond 
which traditional variation does not stray, and the habits of that variation as marked 
by the typical paths it pursues. If we should find that such variational activity as 
we could observe confined itself in the main to certain well-marked melodic or 
rhythmic patterns of change, we could be sure that a strong principle of Continuity 
or stability was at work as a counter-force opposing free variation. If we could 
determine the relative strength of this counter-force, could measure its success in 
holding a tune on its traditional track, we should have a gauge that would serve 
a variety of uses. It would help us to define the norm of traditional variation. We 
might then say, for example, of particular cases that the gravitational pull never 
allows the members of a traditional system to swing so wide of their orbits as in 
this or that instance would appear to have happened; and we might admit or 
exclude on this basis. With enough evidence, we might discover the points at 
which the Continuity principle is strongest or most conservative, and where most 
relaxed: whether there are parts, elements, phrases, features, of a melodic complex, 
or combinations of elements—as, for example, meter plus contour—that show an 
especially sturdy resistance to change. 

It is only, as it seems to me, by the painstaking collection of factual data from 
dependable records that we can begin to plot the course, and hence guess at the 
laws, of the phenomena of melodic tradition. Heretofore, we have proceeded too 
much upon the basis of theories that rest in turn on a number of ‘hunches’ about 
the actual facts. The hunches may be close or wide of the mark, depending on the 
familiarity of the guesser with a broad field of materials. It is time to seek for 
sounder foundations. 

The facts and generalizations which follow are offered as pointing toward a 
fuller and more careful examination of a still wider territory. They are based on a 
restricted class of documentary records. The records range in date from 1600 to 
the present decade, with much the largest and most dependable portion firmly 
established in the twentieth century, and deriving mainly from Scotland, England, 
New England, and the Appalachians. These twentieth-century records alone pro- 
vide data in sufficient abundance for any halfway-confident generalization. The 
materials are drawn from the single area of the British-American traditional ballad, 
as exemplified by F. J. Child’s canon of popular ballads in the English tongue. 
Granted the restrictions of this category, and the large amount of available material 
outside it: it is yet felt that so much may serve as a sort of pilot project, and that 
other students may go on to develop particular areas or categories of folk-song in 
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a similar fashion, and help in turn to compile an exhaustive and universal survey. 
Within even the present single category, perhaps only two-thirds of the extant 
material has been subjected to preliminary analysis. This is sufficient for tentative, 
not final, conclusions. Since the count is not—and in the nature of circumstances 
cannot possibly be—final, the actual figures are not so important as are the totals 
and proportions in round numbers. Overwhelming majorities are fairly conclusive, 
slight numerical superiority is insignificant. The total number of tunes here worked 
upon and subjected to statistical analysis is about 3450. 

Almost any book that attempts to survey the field in broad strokes must sooner 
or later make assertions that have never been subjected to verification. Thus, a 
recent and valuable introductory study declares: “Of the modes most frequently 
found in Anglo-American folk song ... the Ionian and Aolian are the more 
common.””° Now, a statistical count of the ballad-tunes shows that about a 
quarter of the total are strict Ionian tunes—the highest proportion for any single 
mode—while the AZolian mode comes ninth in the list of preferences, with about 
one-twenty-fourth of the total. Counting hexatonic and pentatonic tunes separately, 
the intervening favorites, in order of popularity, are I/M, with about half as many 
examples as the Ionian; x’ (pentatonic lacking 4 and 7) with slightly fewer; 
Mixolydian, with something more than a third of the Ionian total; D/L, with 
approximately a third; Ly/I, with about a fourth; Dorian, with a fifth; M/D, 
with about a sixth. Other modal proportions follow in the order 2’, x‘, 2°. 

The author of another standard work was convinced that the ordinary ballad 
quatrain “is quite certainly a couplet with seven stresses to the line.”** He drew 
assurance from the typical music, citing a “Barbara Allan” variant from Greig’s 
collection,”* “chosen almost at random,” in which the second half of the tune was 
identical with the first half. Nevertheless, in a phrasal tabulation of 3450 ballad- 
tunes, in which a different letter was assigned to each phrase with a different 
cadence-note (in order to avoid subjective and fluctuating decisions of underlying 
identity between phrases that differed in that most important structural particular), 
the four-phrase tunes of the non-recurrent type ABCD comprised nearly half the 
sum total of all phrasal schemes together—more than 1600, in fact; while the total 
of the pattern ABAB adduced as typical numbered less than 1oo. In actual fact, the 
next most favorite scheme after ABCD is ABCDE, though it comes far short of 
the other in popularity (less than 250 examples); and the third in line is ABAC 
(with less than 200). Fourth comes ABCDD (115). Other patterns all fall below 
a total of 100. 

We may, if we choose, be quite specific about a large number of neglected ques- 
tions of fact relating to the ballad-tunes. The examples that follow will give sup- 
port to this assertion. 

About half the tunes are in the authentic range: that is, they move between the 


20 Evelyn K. Wells, The Ballad Tree (New York, 1950), p. 275. 
21For the designations here employed for the various modal scales, see The Musical 


Quarterly, 32 (Jan., 1946), 37-49. 
22 Gordon H. Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition (Oxford, 1932), p. 125. 


28 Gavin Greig, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, Alexander Keith, ed. 
(Aberdeen, 1925). 
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tonic and its octave above, with perhaps an additional degree or two in either 
direction. Slightly more than a third are plagal tunes, moving between the upper 
and lower fifth. The remainder are mixed, with a range combining the other two 
in extent. Regional or national counts, however, show some interesting modifica- 
tions of these totals. Thus, the English tradition displays a considerably larger pro- 
portion of authentic tunes—well over half its total; while the Scottish divides 
almost equally between the authentic and plagal, thus showing a marked liking 
for a tonal center midway in the tune’s range. So strong a tendency appears nowhere 
else in the British-American tradition unless in a few parts of the United States 
(W. S. Central and Pacific regions), where the evidence is too thin for dependa- 
bility, but where, in the slender total of 87, only 6 tunes are mixed, while plagal 
tunes predominate over authentic. Psychologically, the effect may be open to ques- 
tion: it might be guessed that authentic tunes are more aspiring, more buoyant 
than the plagal, since they sustain themselves above their tonal anchorage; and 
that the Scottish fondness for the plagal range results in a greater weight or 
sobriety, and tends to the sombre. But this consideration would doubtless be strongly 
modified by the modal caste, and probably also by the meter, of the individual tunes. 

Analysis of the ballad-tunes by range yields other interesting facts. While it 
might be readily anticipated, and is true, that the tonic would be the overwhelming 
favorite as final, it might not be guessed that the divergences from this norm vary 
with the range. Thus, of somewhat more than 1700 authentic tunes, while 1500 
end on the tonic, more than 100 end on the octave above, carrying buoyancy, one 
might say, to its logical limit. Among plagal tunes, on the contrary, the urge for a 
final other than the tonic is not so noticeable. Of a total rather less than 1300, all 
but about 100 tunes end on the tonic; and here tle second choice lies on the lower 
fifth, but with only 40 examples. After the lower fifth comes the second degree, 
with 18 occurrences; then 11 on the lower sixth; and thereafter an insignificant 
scattering. But, looking back at the authentic tunes, we find 27 finals on the upper 
fifth, 22 on the second, 19 on the third, and 13 on the sixth. (Major tunes with 
fallen closes on the lower fifth have been regarded in this tabulation as most fre- 
quently Mixolydian with final on the true tonic.) The mixed tunes, with negligible 
exceptions, end almost always on the tonic. 

The authentic initial upbeat, so characteristic of our iambic tradition, clearly 
favors most the tonic; but there are sizable totals also on the fifth, the fourth, and 
the third, in that order of preference. But the plagal tunes overwhelmingly choose 
the lower fifth as upbeat, with the tonic as nearest competitor, yet exhibiting less 
than a third as many occurrences. For the mixed tunes, the order of preference is: 
lower fifth, tonic, fifth, fourth, and third. 

Comparable differences appear in the phrasal cadence-points. For the second 
phrase—most often the mid-cadence of the tune—well over half of the authentic 
tunes cadence on the fifth. Very distant runners-up are the tonic, the octave above, 
and the second, Plagal tunes show a more balanced proportion, seeking first the 
second degree, next the tonic, next the fifth, and then, with a steep drop in the 
total, the lower fifth. The overwhelming favorite of the mixed tunes is the upper 
fifth. 


Similarly, characteristic differences appear in the other phrases. Among the 
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authentic tunes, for the first-phrase cadence the tonic is far in the lead. Much less 
than half as popular is the fifth. Next, with a palpable falling-off, is the third; and 
then, with another wide interval, the fourth. For the plagal tunes, on the contrary, 
the lower fifth is considerably in the lead, though not so disproportionately as is 
the tonic for the authentic tunes. Next comes the tonic, among the plagal tunes; 
and next, the second. It is fairly obvious that there are artistic impulses of balance 
and proportion inherent in these coordinations of first and second cadences; and 
that they are the effect neither of blind chance nor of willful experiment. An inter- 
esting fact that begins to emerge from even so limited a comparison as the fore- 
going, however, is that the basic scaffolding of the plagal tunes is noticeably less 
secure, less firmly articulated, than that of the authentic. It may be that the plagal 
firmness about the tonic as final is compensation for the greater malleability of 
the structure as a whole. We shall revert to this matter later in our survey. 

It is no secret that Scottish music has a fondness for the gapped scales. But it is 
interesting to compare it with the English in this regard. Of pure pentatonic tunes, 
England shows only 13 out of 733. Scotland shows 174 out of 877. If we count the 
hexatonics, we get the following contrast: for England, 140; for Scotland, 372. Thus, 
for Scotland, nearly two-thirds of the total number are gapped; for England, only 
about a fifth. Significantly, the Appalachian total of gapped tunes corresponds to 
the Scottish; but at the same time, there is in the Appalachians a higher propor- 
tion of pentatonics: about five-sixths as many pentatonics as hexatonics, to slightly 
over half as many for Scotland. 

If we lump together the scales of all kinds—pentatonics, hexatonics, and hepta- 
tonics—and divide these into two groups, arbitrarily separating them between the 
hexatonic scale with missing third and with major sixth (M/D) and the pentatonic 
scale lacking third and sixth (2°): we have another interesting point of general 
comparison. The dividing line is where the scales with predominantly major feel- 
ing meet and shade over into those with minor feeling. Let us call the major galaxy 
Group 1, the minor galaxy Group 2. A regional tabulation yields the following: 
about one-fifth of the English tunes fall into Group 2; rather less than one-third of 
the Scottish do so; and rather less than one-fifth of the Appalachian. 

A more refined modal count would give the totals for each variety; but the 
greater proportion of gapped scales in Scotland and the Appalachians must be 
kept in mind, because they add weight to the one side or the other. Thus, the 
straight Ionian tunes of England comprise almost half the total; while in Scot- 
land Ionian tunes number slightly more than one-sixth of the total. But Ly/I, 
x’, 1/M, and x* tunes will also strike most listeners as major, and the Scottish totals 
in these gapped scales together greatly exceed the Scottish Ionian total. The Eng- 
lish tunes in the same gapped scales together amount to considerably less than 
one-third the number of Ionian tunes. Nevertheless, the facts are interesting, and a 
few of them may find a place here. After the Ionian, the most favored scale in Eng- 
land is the Mixolydian—less than a third as popular; then, with a considerable drop, 
the hexatonic I/M; next, the AZolian, with only a slight lead over the Dorian. In 
Scotland, the order of preference is: leading, the hexatonic D/A, with the Ionian 
a close runner-up; then I/M and 2’, some distance behind. The Mixolydian is 
considerably less favored in Scotland than in England, but M/D, which is prac- 
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tically unknown in England, is found in Scotland nearly as often as is the Mix- 
olydian. Pure Dorian in Scotland is relatively less favored than in England. The 
order in the Appalachians is: x’, far in the lead; I/M, at a long interval; I, with 
another drop; M, at about the same remove, but almost level with 2°; followed 
by Ly/I and M/D. 

A regional breakdown of metrical totals is probably less indicative and less 
dependable than the previous summary. Much depends on the individual collector’s 
predilections in notation, and even experts differ. For the present, it is not worth 
while to pursue the analysis beyond the broadest generalizations. The distinction 
between three-time and two-time, however, may be taken as a relatively reliable 
mark of difference, reflected in-all the records. If we take three and its multiples— 
e.g., 3/8, 6/8, 9/8, 3/4, 6/4, 3/2—as varieties of three-time; and 2/8, 4/8, 2/4, 4/4, 
2/2, and 4/2 as varieties of two-time, we can make some simple generalizations. 
(12/8 in this province will fall satisfactorily into 6/8; 5/4 belongs with the instances 
of mixed timing, not being a steady or regular meter in British tradition.) We find 
that the proportion of three-time in England is much higher than in Scotland (497 
of 773, as against 341 of 877.) Nevertheless, the meter most frequent in the record 
of the English tradition is 4/4 or common time; as is also true of Scotland. Two- 
thirds as many of the English tunes have been written as 6/8, and half as many in 
3/4. In Scotland, 3/4 has followed 4/4 with a very wide interval between; then 
2/4, and then 6/8 close behind. The large count of 2/4 tunes, one suspects, results 
from personal preferences of editors like Christie, writing in smaller units than do 
other authorities. Striking in the record as a whole is the very much higher propor- 
tion of 6/8 tunes in England than in Scotland—a fact that can hardly be dispelled 
by means of equivalents. The relatively greater proportion of 3/4 in Scotland will 
not account for it. 6/8 in England has been felt as a very fitting counterpart to the 
iambic meter; but the Scots seem not so much to have needed the additional 
length for the accented syllable, and have chosen subtler ways of accommodating 
the iambics. 

Before the present century, the sporadic appearance of tunes in the record, and 
the distance of most of our records from actual folk rendition, make a statistical 
analysis quite undependable. It seems fairly probable that among the earlier records 
the greater relative proportion of tunes of more than five phrases is due to editorial 
causes and to the fact that these tunes were being put to instrumental and dance 
uses. Dean Christie, with his desire to make the Scottish ballads suitable for the 
drawing-room, regularly cobbled a second strain out of a four-phrase melody.”* 
The records of the last sixty years, however, resting mainly on actual folk-singing 
practice, show a preference of more than five to one for tunes of not more than 
five phrases. Here also is where the vast bulk of the total record lies. In contrast, 
the preference in the nineteenth century (before 1890) for short tunes is only two- 
and-one-half times; for the eighteenth century the balance is cut to the proportion 
of three to two; and for the seventeenth century, the balance is on the other side, 
in a proportion of two shorter against three longer tunes. I doubt if this lengthen- 
ing as we trace the record back ought to be taken as significant of a trend in 
folk-singing. 

24 W. Christie, Traditional Ballad Airs (Edinburgh, 1876-1881). 
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Similarly, a breakdown by date of record of the range employed cannot give us 
any sure data, nor enable us to trace an evolution one way or the other. It shows 
authentic tunes in the seventeenth century to be half as numerous as plagal; in 
the eighteenth century to be more numerous in a proportion of three to two; in 
the nineteenth, of six to five; and in the twentieth, of seven to five. One might 
expect to see a greater proportion of tunes in the mixed range where a closer con- 
nection with instrumental uses was to be suspected. But the facts here seem to be as 
follows: in the seventeenth century, a tenth of the total is mixed; in the eighteenth 
century, a sixth; in the nineteenth, between a fifth and a sixth; and in the twen- 
tieth, somewhat less than an eighth. 

Rhythmically, three-time in its various meters prevails in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in a proportion of five to one. In the eighteenth century, the proportion is 
almost equal, but tilts slightly toward three-time. In the nineteenth century, the 
balance is distinctly on the side of duple time, in a proportion of seven to six. The 
twentieth century records show a similar proportion—about fourteen duple to 
thirteen three-time. These are clear cases, ignoring the irregular meters, which only 
begin to appear in the record with the advent of more scrupulous collectors at the 
opening of the present century. 

Other and more refined analyses of the kind suggested above are obviously pos- 
sible and in order; but the present purpose is only to point the way to a more 
meticulous comparative examination of our melodic tradition, so as ultimately 
to establish its morphology on a sound basis. 

The principle of Continuity, the fundamental element in any tradition, is 
subject everywhere to attack from opposing impulses and influences of many dif- 
ferent kinds and of varying force. It is important to recognize that, as it operates 
in folk-song, it is not a mere inert tenacity resisting change with equal rigidity all 
along the line, but that it has points of special strength and points of greater and 
less vulnerability. A comparative study across a wide area of tradition reveals these 
points of varying stability in an unmistakable fashion. Some of them, like the 
impulse of melody to assert its tonic as the final of the tune, we already know. But 
our pursuit of this problem of comparative stability will take us farther than as yet 
we have ever adventured. To keep the present discussion within bounds, we shall 
confine our scrutiny mainly to the first two phrases of our ballad-tunes. Since 
more than two-thirds of the total number do not exceed five phrases in length, we 
shall thus be fixing our limit at the mid-cadence of a large proportion of the tunes 
here subjected to analysis. But the longer tunes may be left in the count, for they 
add further evidence of the kind we are seeking. It will be more revealing, how- 
ever, to consider the authentic and plagal tunes separately, since range is so impor- 
tant an element in the picture of melodic contour. Yet because mixed tunes are in 
part identical with plagal, and in part with authentic, they may be included in 
both categories, and will therefore be counted twice. 

If we allow that the overwhelming majority of our folk-tunes end on the tonic, 
it is then true to say that the most stable element of the folk-tune is the final. We 
may now ask what the next most stable point is. The answer will surely be, the 
mid-cadence. Surprisingly, however, this is true only of authentic tunes. Over half 
of these cadence the second phrase on the same degree of the scale, aad that degree 
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is the fifth. There is no equal to this point in stability (except the final) elsewhere 
in folk-song. But the point of greatest stability in plagal tunes is not the mid- 
cadence but the first accented note of the first phrase. Almost precisely half of the 
plagal tunes agree at this point on the tonic. The point of next greatest stability 
is the cadence-note of the first phrase of authentic tunes. This is most often the 
tonic. There is a perceptible decline in firmness here from the consistent strength 
of the mid-cadence, but little less firmness, even so, than is shown by the strongest 
point of the plagal tunes. Next in stability comes the penultimate accent of the 
second phrase of authentic tunes, which is frequently the point at which the 
cadence-note (held for the length of two stresses) is struck. Next come the first 
accents of the first and second phrases of authentic tunes; these have almost equal 
stability, and favor the fifth. They are closely followed in firmness by the cadence- 
note of the second phrase of plagal tunes and by the second accent of plagal first 
phrases, which again are almost exactly equal in stability. The cadence prefers 
the fifth, and the second accent, the tonic. Next follows the first-phrase cadence of 
plagal tunes (oftenest on the tonic); and next, the second accent of the first phrase 
of authentic tunes (preferring the fifth). Then comes the first accent of the second 
phrase of plagal tunes (oftenest the tonic). After this, there begin to appear second 
choices on accents already mentioned, duly following the order of stability. It will 
be easier to grasp the sequence if we lay out a table of accents in the first two 
phrases, indicating with a number the order of stability throughout. It is to be 
understood that, as between the authentic and plagal tunes, the order is determined 
relatively, not numerically, since the plagal tunes in sum total number fewer by 
450 than the authentic tunes. The order, then, of relative stability stands thus: 


First Phrase Second Phrase 





ist 2nd 3rd = 4th ist 2nd 3rd = 4th 
Accent Accent Accent Accent Accent Accent Accent Accent 
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This table makes it evident that the principle of Continuity operates in a far 
from simple, straightforward manner. It does not present a uniform, passive 
resistance to the ever-threatening impulses toward change to which we refer under 
the collective name of Variation. Rather, it opposes a very uneven strength, a force 
that alters continually throughout the whole length of the tune. We discover, 
moreover, that it acts with quite surprisingly divergent habits in the two classes 
of melody, authentic and plagal; and that the index of stability, so far as our partial 
analysis reveals it, is markedly higher for authentic than for plagal tunes. If plagal 
tunes are more vulnerable to influence, it should follow that they have been the 
readier avenue to traditional change. 

The question then arises, whether the factors already touched upon are not in 
themselves sufficiently complex to account potentially for the phenomena of 
melodic tradition, without invoking the hypothetical principle of Selection at all. 
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Should we not perhaps conclude instead that the factor of relative stability, which 
is inherent in the principle of Continuity, itself exercises a flexible control over 
traditional variation? To the writer it seems probable that this elasticity itself is 
responsible for (in Sharp’s words) “the moulding of that material, the business 
of construction, the determination of the form that the building shall take” :** chat, 
in short, it performs precisely the functions Sharp attributed to his critical prin- 
ciple of Selection. 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


25 Sharp, 1907, p. 29. 
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Jo Stafford Fellowship in American Folklore 


The Jo Stafford Fellowship in American Folklore for 1954-55 is open to 
bona fide students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in American uni- 
versities at any time during 1953-54. The Fellowship of $300 is intended to 
help cover the cost of research in the field, in libraries, or elsewhere during 
the summers of 1954 and 1955 and during the intermediate period. Applica- 
tions will be judged on the significance of the project which the students 
propose to pursue and on their ability to achieve its objectives. Applicants are 
required to submit (a) a typewritten statement of the project of not more 
than three pages, outlining the objectives and significance of their projects, 
the relationship to previous studies, and the methods to be employed; (b) 
transcripts of University studies; and (c) supporting letters from two in- 
dividuals qualified to judge the applicants’ ability, training in folklore, and 
prospects of carrying out the project successfully. Applications must be in the 
hands of Professor Wayland D. Hand, Chairman of the committee selected 
to award the Fellowship, Department of Germanic Languages, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24, California, on or before February 15, 1954. The 
award will be announced on May 1, 1954. 
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A MODERN METHOD FOR FIELD 
WORK TREATMENT OF PREVIOUSLY 
COLLECTED TEXTS 


By C. F. VorcEtin 


CTUAL field work in testing dialect distance has been done for more than 
one American Indian language,’ and has now stimulated an analogous 
practice, i.e. bringing texts already recorded to a new informant and, with 

his help, 1njEcTiNc yuNcrures in the old texts. The parallel parts of the two are as 
follows. 

(1) Dialect distance testing requires no linguistic training: a listening informant 
is confronted with a similar language (but non-identical with his own) from the 
playback of a tape rather than from the lips of a speaking informant; the listening 
informant’s response (in his own or in a translated language) is taken as an index 
of his comprehension of the non-identical language.” 

(2) Injecting junctures presupposes a little phonetic training: one informant 
is confronted with a dead-pan rendition in his own language, a rendition of a 
text composed by a native speaker but read by a field worker who deliberately 
undercuts and artificializes what he sees recorded in the text before him; i.e. the 
field worker reads a fragment of a text with minimum variation in stress and in 
intonation, and with an absence of all juncture (hence dead-pan, prosodically 
speaking); the informant who has been listening now speaks into a microphone 
attached to a tape recorder, repeating the fragment of text which he has just heard 
from the lips of the field worker. 

Years and years ago, Lowie gave us some texts which he transcribed in Hidatsa 
during an early field trip (1911). We took the texts back to the field, almost three 
decades later, and read them to a different Hidatsa speaker, Lowie’s informant 
having died. Until our informant began repeating a stretch from one of these 
texts, echoing us, we had never heard that text in Hidatsa. Our dead-pan rendition 
of stretch after stretch from the text was not even imitation Hidatsa—it was 
de-prosodized Hidatsa, Hidatsa with stress equalized and hence neutralized, 
without variation in tone, without pause or other indication of spacing between 
paragraphs, between sentences, between phrases, or even between words; it was a 
mere stringing together of partially actualized segmental phonemes. And still, this 


1 Harold Hickerson, Glen D. Turner, Nancy P. Hickerson, “Testing Procedures for Esti- 
mating Transfer of Information Among Iroquois Dialects and Languages,” International 
Journal of American Linguistics, 18 (1952), 1-8. Joe E. Pierce, “Dialect Distance Testing in 
Algonquian,” International Journal of American Linguistics, 18 (1952), 203-210. 

* C. F. Voegelin and Zellig S. Harris, “Methods for Determining Intelligibility Among Dia- 
lects of Natural Languages,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 95 (1951), 
322-329. Zellig S. Harris and C. F. Voegelin, “Eliciting in Linguistics,” Southwestern Journal 


of Anthropology, 9 (1953), 59-75: 
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was enough for our Hidatsa informants to recreate texts which, they said, were 
superior to any being told in their generation. 

We did not want our informants to imitate what we said in segmental pho- 
nemes; instead, we wanted them to include all the features which we had omitted 
or neutralized—stress, tone, pauses, or other indications of spacing between words, 
phrases, sentences, or paragraphs. Had the informants imitated us, we would have 
failed in this particular eliciting technique. We tried our best to convince the 
informants that it was better not to imitate our bad way of talking Hidatsa, better 
to talk as the Indians talk Hidatsa, better to repeat—but in the Indian fashion of 
speaking—the short story which we were reading so badly. From the Hidatsa 
repetition we obtained a phonograph recording (this was in the days before mag- 
netic tape recorders); to avoid scratchy effects on the phonograph record we fed 
the texts to the informant in generous lengths rather than in very short stretches 
(as we are now able to do with tape recorders). In consequence, the informant 
combined repeating the texts originally obtained (by Lowie) with variants intro- 
duced wherever he was unable to remember a morpheme (or our morpheme order) 
in the section of text we had just read—but read in overly long sections.* 

At least one of the Lowie texts was untranslated. It was almost impossible to get 
an informant-translation in response to our direct reading of such an untranslated 
text. Characteristically, we were urged to “read it again”—to re-read a given section 
again and again until the Hidatsa listeners were satisfied, as indicated by a wave 
of the hand or by the command “go on” (meaning that we were to read the next 
section, even though an informant-translation had not been attempted for the 
preceding section). However, once the recording with injected junctures was 
made, the speaker who made the phonograph record gave—without hesitation— 
an interpreter-translation from the playback. He understood our reading to make 
the record; he understood the playback of the phonograph record to make an 
informant-translation; but he was unable or unwilling to make the large direct 
stride between (1) comprehending our undercut reading of Hidatsa and (2) an 
informant-translation of Hidatsa. 

The first advantage obtained in the method of injecting junctures is, accord- 
ingly, an unhesitating informant-translation of a previously collected yet pre- 
viously untranslated text. The same text, with junctures injected, can then be 
turned over to a linguist for his interest in intonational contours, including junc- 
tures, which ultimately mark translation spans—a prerequisite to the kind of accu- 
rate translation which goes beyond informant-translation.* 

The second advantage concerns the possibility of an on-the-spot retranslation 
or good translation of a text having great ethnographic importance yet lacking in 
phonetic accuracy (so far as the native language goes) and also lacking in transla- 
tion accuracy. The poor phonetics would discourage working directly on a new 
translation. Instead, we would ask the informant to put into “good language”—i.e. 
his own pronunciation of his native language—the document whose substantive 


3 Robert H. Lowie, Zellig S. Harris, C. F. Voegelin, Hidatsa Texts (Prehistory Research 
Series, Indiana Historical Society, 1, 1939), 173-239. 

*C. F. Voegelin, “From FL (Shawnee) to TL (English), Autobiography of a Woman,” 
International Journal of American Linguistics, 19 (1953), 1-25. 
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importance is recognized equally by him and by us, and whose miserable phonetics 
is likewise apparent to both; the question of retranslation would not be raised until 
the ethnographically important document had been repeated on tape in the utter- 
ances of our new informant. A given stretch of the document would be regarded 
as “repeated” when the new informant included the same morphemes which the 
original informant uttered at that point in the document. Our undercut reading 
of this stretch in the document gives the informant clues (rather than phonemes), 
clues wherewith he is able to repeat the morphemes of the old text. 

For obtaining an informant-translation thereafter, it is only necessary to play 
back the sequences of repeated morphemes, following the procedure outlined 
above. In effect, the important document in ethnography will have a supplement 
attached to it which, in some instances, may vary sufficiently to constitute a second 
version. The retranslation or the good translation would be related to the original 
translation as a critique, constituting objective evidence on points where the original 
is dubious and, also, where it is trustworthy. This already distinguishes the supple- 
ment with injected junctures from the usual specialist critique of an important 
document; however authoritative the specialist may be, his critique is apt to be 
cast in the mold of non-explaining or final judgment, while our supplementary 
version is self-explanatory at points which vary from the original, and may be 
done over—i.e. additional supplements can be made. Both the original and supple- 
mentary translations might ultimately be integrated in a comprehensive multiple 
stage translation—in case it should seem desirable (as with semantically complex 
texts) to be more accurate or more elegant.” 

An actual instance of such a second version is found in Shawnee Laws, a text 
filling many notebooks when first transcribed (before World War II). The infor- 
mant dictated his long text pretty much word for word, taking care, obviously, to 
be sure that not a single word was missed, for this legal narrative had much more 
serious intent for him than a folktale, for example. At the end of each of the 
dozen Laws, the old Shawnee informant would insist upon translating what he 
had just dictated before going on to the next Law; his idea of translation was to 
give a sort of lexical gloss for the longer words in the text, and trust that later 
study—after all the laws were given—would lead us to a discovery of the legal 
intent of the document as a whole. He was no longer with us, however, when it 
was possible, a decade later, to study Shawnee Laws; another informant, a woman, 
attempted to do what he would have done. Her attempts were without success; 
she felt utterly inadequate when we read the words of the Laws to her in the 
citation forms in which they were given. We, in turn, began to doubt whether 
her predecessor’s earnestness had not defeated itself, whether his overly scrupulous 
delivery had not resulted in a more or less unintelligible text. To test this doubt, 
we asked the second informant to repeat the Shawnee Laws from her own memory, 
since she had heard them given on ceremonial occasions by distinguished orators 
when she was quite young. She tried, but could not remember. Guided by our 
reading of one de-prosodized stretch after another, the second informant strung 


5 C. F. Voegelin, Florence M. Robinett, Nancy P. Hickerson, “From FL (Shawnee) to TL 
(English): Some Differences Between Two Versions of the Autobiography,” International 
Journal of American Linguistics, 19 (1953), 106-117. 
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together a second version of Shawnee Laws based on the first—for the most part 
repeating the morphemes of the first version. This second version clarified the 
translation problem because it gave us units which the language itself supplied. 
These units are the spans which come between the junctures; the artificial dicta- 
tion in the first version concealed these units. 

Certain reservations should be added to this story of a second informant’s 
success in identifying the translation spans of a legal document, and the first 
informant’s failure in this respect. When obtained, the translation spans in Shawnee 
Laws turned out to be much shorter than those found in the text called “Auto- 
biography of a Woman,” which was spoken directly into a microphone by the 
same informant who injected the junctures in the Laws. The “Autobiography” is 
closer to what we recognize as everyday Shawnee. Why did the same informant 
inject junctures in the Laws at closer intervals than in the “Autobiography?” 
Because she remembered that the old orators had spoken in briefer contours when 
enunciating the Laws than when speaking otherwise? Or did our eliciting tech- 
nique influence our informant to artificialize her contour length? 

These questions cannot be answered until the method being described is applied 
to different literary genres of Shawnee; the important point is that these questions 
be raised, and that they make us consider the “open-ended interview” which Paul 
speaks of. When applied to linguistics, the “open-ended interview” can be 
expected to give us (without any informant hesitation whatever) a whole text in 
a different literary genre. 

Thus, only last year, when a Sahaptin informant was telling us a Coyote story, 
and relishing the rhetorical flourishes associated with the trickster (Spilyai in 
Sahaptin), we observed that there were two ways in which one could speak: 
(1) as in conversation, and (2) as in telling a Spilyai story. Was there any other 
way to talk Sahaptin? Yes, the informant said simply, there was a third way, as 
when making a speech; it was a pity a certain old man was no longer living, for 
he could repeat the oration he had told at the burial of a little girl. After some 
urging, the informant agreed to imitate that funeral oration; even if he could 
not remember all the words, he felt sure he could speak after the fashion of the 
old orator. He closed his eyes trying to remember. The volume switch on the tape 
recorder was turned up, and before long we had obtained (in storage for later 
playback and translation) a funeral oration whose spacing between junctures and 
other contour features did indeed differ from conversational Sahaptin on the one 
hand, and from folkloristic narrative on the other. 

This, then, is an incidental advantage in injecting junctures in old texts— 
remarks associated with an old text may lead one (after the fashion of an “open- 
ended interview”) to a new variety of contrastive text. 

The Sahaptin text we had been working on was Melville Jacobs’ first Coyote 
(Spilyai) story which appeared in his first collection of texts, written in an experi- 
mental orthography which was intended to be phonetic rather than phonemic.’ 

® Benjamin D. Paul, “Interview Techniques and Field Relationship,” in Anthropology 
Today (The University of Chicago Press, 1953), 430-451. 


7 Melville Jacobs, Northwest Sahaptin Texts 1 (University of Washington Publications in 
Anthropology, 2, Seattle, 1929), vii, 175-244. 
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We decided to inject junctures in this text for many reasons; the three chief reasons 
are listed below followed by the results we obtained after we had injected the 
junctures. 

First, the informant who told the Spilyai story to Jacobs belonged to the Klikitat 
Sahaptin while our informant, the one who injected the junctures, belonged to the 
Yakima group of Sahaptin. Short of an expensive dialect survey, could we say 
anything useful about the dialects of these two groups of Sahaptin speakers? 

Second, would the modern injected juncture version add anything about the 
usage of connectives and conjunctions which would probably appear in both the 
old and the new Spilyai versions? These morphemes are important, according to 
Jacobs, because they “. . . delimit phrases and sentences and are alone truly sig- 
nificant for native sentence form .. .” 

Third, would the injected junctures contribute anything to what might be 
called a “translating punctuation” in which a comma, period, or paragraph identa- 
tion was based on some clue in Sahaptin? One infers that Jacobs punctuated his 
Sahaptin text in accordance with the English translation. (“. . . all punctuation 
marks used in the Indian have no significance for native sentence structure style, 
or tone; they are visual aids for associating English sentences with Indian sen- 
tences...”) 

Result one clearly suggests that Klikitat and Yakima constitute a single dialect 
of Sahaptin. From this preliminary text experiment, which shows a single intona- 
tional pattern, one would expect that the two groups of people were separated on 
a purely geographic basis, and that even with their geographic separation they 
enjoyed frequent face-to-face contact. 

Result two is clear-cut in fact, but ambiguous in the way the fact may be 
interpreted. The connectives and conjunctions simply do not match in the two 
versions: some are left out, some are inserted. Thus the usage of these morphemes 
turns out to be mostly stylistic and scarcely crucial for native sentence form. 

Result three is most unexpected. The injected junctures do indeed contribute 
to “translating punctuation” in Sahaptin; it might almost be said that the contours 
which we stored on magnetic tape in 1952 coincided with the punctuation which 
Jacobs wrote in 1926. What Jacobs thought of as a feedback from English turns out 
to be amazingly appropriate for Sahaptin. 

Our stretch by stretch reading of Jacobs’ text could not have influenced the 
Yakima Sahaptin to inject junctures where Jacobs had written a comma or a 
period or a semicolon, transcribing from the lips of a Klikitat informant. Such a 
theoretically possible influence is unlikely because our informant took the initiative 
in signaling silence for us and speech for himself. He would repeat some mor- 
phemes which had been read to him, as few or as many as he chose. He would 
even, when so inclined, go beyond what we had read. In getting ahead of the story 
in this way, he had a charming habit of coming to a stylistic halt of his own. Let 
us say that he ran out of events to attribute to Coyote—he would end the stretch 
he was then on by saying the name of the trickster twice, with juncture phonemes 
which Jacobs would have punctuated as “Spilyai, Spilyat.” 

In short, Jacobs’ “translating punctuation” confirms our injected junctures, and 
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incidentally (though perhaps not unimportantly) points to an enviable phonetic 
virtuosity on Jacobs’ part. 

This too is an advantage worth mentioning—injecting junctures provides an 
objective way of determining whether the original text we are reexamining in the 
field was or was not sensitively recorded. If we can, now, differentiate those texts 
which were sensitively recorded from those which were insensitively recorded, we 
may find that there is an association such that sensitiveness here constitutes an index 
for other values not apparent in undifferentiated texts. 


Indiana Unwwersity 
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THE CLEVER HERO 


By Orrin E. Krapp 


The King sent for all his council, and consulted how and in what sort to persecute 
against the fox ... and the party to summon him they appointed to be Tibert the Cat. 


POINT worthy of the most careful attention is the number of clever heroes 
who are rascals on the other side of the law. This type is a hero who in 
many respects verges upon being a villain, but still retains the admiration 

of the people. He is upstart, rebel, lawbreaker, liar, thief, and malefactor; and yet 
in spite of being so—perhaps because of this—he is a social force. What is the 
secret of his power? Perhaps by analysis of his role and its significance we can 
understand his charm, why characters like Huey Long or Robin Hood, for instance, 
can achieve a popular status comparable in some ways to that of a secular saint 
like Lincoln. 

In the interminable contest of forces, there are certain occasions when the fall 
of a strong man is a source of popular delight, when it is evident that strength has 
been negated by a new factor which has its own magic, which it is not the preroga- 
tive of the powerful to monopolize. Down comes the bully—and he has been 
leveled, not by another big man, but by a little one who no one would have thought 
would have the fortune or the temerity to challenge him. Villains, of course, it is 
the pleasure of the public to have flattened in this way; but even those who have 
nominally the status of popular defenders—enforcers of law and order—are some- 
times made the fool; and then public interest shifts to those who have defied the 
law, nominally villains but actually converted into new heroes by the drama, favor- 
ites because of their dexterity, luck, and success. Impudent thieves have something 
which appeals to people, even when their crimes have been flagrant, perhaps because 
success in any form is a universal touchstone of the hero; a long series of exploits 
and escapes adds a magical charm to the careers of figures such as Frangois Villon, 
Billy the Kid, Pancho Villa, Robin Hood, Raffles, or the “Yellow Kid” Weil, who 
reduce their victims to dupes and their would-be punishers to the status of the 
dumb detective instead of the inexorable Sherlock Holmes—flat-footed cops rather 
than Dick Tracys. 

But success alone is not sufficient to make a popular rogue. There should be a 
little humor in his trick. A Swedish folk hero, Ola Varmlanning, uses a policeman 
to help him steal a pig. Having noticed an attractive carcass hanging in front of 
a butcher shop, he asks a friendly cop to give him a hand in moving some wares 
for which he has been hired. The policeman obligingly starts off with the pig on 
his shoulders; and when the shopkeeper appears, Ola who has remained on the 


scene points out the departing officer as the thief. 


1 Joseph Jacobs, The Most Delectable History of Reynard the Fox (London and New 
York, 1895), p. 39. 
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What is amusing about this subversion of justice? Is it the success or the way 
it has been accomplished by an element of playful impudence, which converts crime 
into delightful prankishness, as when a community dismisses the bad behavior 
of its juveniles with the saying, “Boys will be boys!” or the public is delighted 
with the gayety of a society burglar who blows a kiss to his victims as he leaves 
by the open window? The amount of money or the magnitude of the offense is 
not the sole factor, for great misdeeds can have the same immunity. Dress it up 
with a little humor, the salt of audacity and drollery, and all is forgiven: the deed 
becomes a show for the pleasure of an audience, not a matter to be judged in 
court; positive wrong-doing is thus converted into what might be called a social 
contribution by the element of espieglerie, which makes it an ill wind blowing 
some good. Values are rearranged: crime becomes comedy and being “wronged” 
is being made a fool. Who is guilty? The culprit is let off with a compliment or 
only a rebuke by the public which laughs as it shakes its head. The offender has 
been pardoned by a comic role. The key to his immunity seems to be not a callous 
indifference to moral values but that people love a joke, even when occasionally 
it is on them. 

But what kind of a joke makes a rogue? The analysis of this role should point 
to the elements of a successful clever hero, and perhaps explain why he is so uni- 
versally popular. 

Humor and Popularity; The Clever Triumph. It may be said that humor in any 
form is a value which will redeem many a personal defect—such as ugliness or 
wickedness—and brings to its possessor a certain amount of popularity. Certainly 
some of the most widely liked men in America have been wags and wisecrackers, 
rustic-homespun philosophers, yarn-tellers, buffoons, fast-talkers, and the like, who 
gave the crowd something besides sober performances and plain facts. There has 
been an unbroken tradition of clever heroes in America which attests to the popu- 
larity of this type, found in politicians from Jefferson, Franklin, and Lincoln? to 
Al Smith and Huey Long; in comedians like Charlie Chaplin, Groucho Marx, and 
Will Rogers; in folklore types such as Davy Crockett, Brer Rabbit, Zip Coon, and 
Sam Slick;* and in popular satirists such as Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, Finley 
Peter Dunne, Robert Benchley, and James Thurber. Some of the jokesters have 
been mere clowns, and others have a deeper significance. All in all, it may be ques- 
tioned whether there is any surer way to the people’s heart than a good wisecrack. 
What can wit do for a rogue? 

There are in the main two kinds of practical jokes: those which make a fool 
of the perpetrator and those which make a fool of somebody else. The former pro- 
duce a clown, but the latter do something more, and it is with these that we are 
concerned here, for not every kind of wisecrack makes a clever hero. It must be 


2 See the analysis of these qualities in Jefferson, Franklin, and Lincoln by Dixon Wecter, 
The Hero in America (New York, 1941), pp. 168-70, 239, 254-57; and in Lincoln by R. P. 
Basler, The Lincoln Legend (Boston, 1935), pp. 31, 236, 240. 

8 Constance Rourke, American Humor (New York, 1931), pp. 3-32, 77-104; W. G. Sumner, 
Folkways (Boston, 1907), pp. 597, 640-642; David Malcomson, Ten Heroes (New York, 
1941), pp. 91-113; H. B. Alexander, North American Mythology (Boston, 1916), p. 121; 
Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk Literature (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 
Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1932-36), 2, 320-356 and 4, 75-149, 255-268, 327-352. 
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one which carries the nectar of victory and the sting of defeat, a trick which 
gathers honors for its possessor. 

The clever hero is a specialist in certain kinds of roles which have the quality 
of impudent triumph. He may not be a good man—indeed, he is usually far from 
being an exemplar of virtue; nor is he outstanding as a servant of his group— 
patriot, defender, martyr, and so on; but in his own field he is hard to beat. He is 
supreme for wit, resourcefulness, nimbleness, elusiveness, deceit, impudence, and 
sense of humor (his exploits seem carefully planned to provide a laugh for his 
audience as well as a fall for his opponent). He does not meet an opponent head-on 
but prefers to trick him. He is a specialist in triumphant but sometimes shady 
transactions which, on the whole, amuse people more than they outrage them. 
If one wishes to gain credit for cleverness rather than simply de clever (and these 
are two quite different questions) he should manage to do things which will set 
him off favorably from others and inflict a loss of prestige on those who oppose 
him. It is not enough to make a discovery or invention which requires intelli- 
gence nor a business transaction which took judgment, unless it has this character 
of triumph—a demonstration which confounds and stultifies the adversary, a “deal” 
which shears the wolves as well as the sheep and leaves smart men holding the 
bag. Such a role, whether in quick-witted debate or even in physical conflict where 
trickery is in the fore, arouses special respect because there is something that people 
fear in a wit which is uncanny and baffling—a mental facility like jiujitsu before 
which even people of capacity feel discomfited and naive. Not profundity but a 
quick shrewdness demonstrated in encounter with others is the mark of a clever 
hero. Two examples of clever triumph follow: 

Davy Crockett is electioneering in a backwoods district. He finds that he cannot 
win the crowd’s attention without buying them whiskey to whet their public interest. 
His opponent, Job Snelling, has the only liquor store and will not allow the would-be 
Lord Bountiful any credit. Davy shoots a coon and pays for a quart with the skin, 
after which he filches the pelt and uses it again and again to buy more whiskey, sup- 
plying the entire crowd at his opponent’s expense. The story circulates among his con- 
stituents and they “allowed with one accord, that the man who could get the whip hand 
of Job Snelling in fair trade, could outwit old Nick himself, and was the real grit for 
them in Congress.” * 

One of the greatest of legendary Chinese generals, Chuko Liang, having a reputation 
somewhat like that of Ulysses among the Greeks, is famous as a strategist who, even 
with a small number of soldiers, is never outwitted, defeats all by baffling ruses, and 
avoids the sacrifice of men in battle. His most famous trick is the stratagem of the 
“Empty City.” Having only twenty soldiers to defend Hsi Cheng, he throws open the 
gates to the attacking army and appears in a watchtower playing a guitar. The enemy, 
listens to his music, debates, and then withdraws without entering the city, fearing a 
trap from the craftiest of all generals.° 


Just as the hero should have the last laugh, it is also important that his opponent 
should be humiliated in some comic way. “Insult to injury” is the motto of the 
clever hero, since his jokes are usually on somebody, and a loss of status for the 
other gathers prestige for the hero. Examples of loss of pride for an opponent follow: 


4B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944), pp. 20-22. 
5 Louise Crane, The Magic Spear (New York, 1938), pp. 163-174. 
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Bruin the Bear is dispatched by King Lion to capture Reynard the Fox and bring 
him back to court for trial. Away goes Bruin, “armed against all plots of deceit what- 
soever.” He finds the Fox at home and delivers the summons. Reynard, however, wel- 
comes Bruin cordially, flatters him, and invites him to partake of a meal of honey before 
they start back on the tiresome journey. He shows him a cleft log, into which Bruin 
puts his head as the fox pulls out the wedge. “Alas, what profited now his great strength 
and valour?” The bear’s cries draw the townsfolk, who beat him with cudgels until he 
escapes in humiliation as well as pain by pulling the skin and ears off his head.® 


Robin Hood is fleeing from a bishop and a company of armed men. He comes to a 
cottage and persuades the old woman living there to exchange clothes with him. He 
emerges in her dress and escapes while the bishop seizes the old woman and places her 
on a horse, laughing “for joy that he had got Robin Hood.” But soon, returning through 
the woods, they come to a “hundred brave bowmen bold” standing under the green- 
wood tree. “O who is yonder,” says the bishop, “that’s ranging within yonder wood?” 
“Marry,” says his captive. “I think it to be a man called Robin Hood.” Then, “Who 
art thou?” asks the Bishop. “Why, I am an old woman, thou cuckoldly bishop, lift up 
my leg and see.” Robin Hood removes five hundred pounds of gold from the bishop, 
makes him sing a mock mass, sets him on his horse backwards with the tail to hold 
in his hand, and bids him “for Robin Hood pray” as he sends him off galloping.’ 


An alderman is jealous of Tyl Eulenspiegel’s success at making love to a town 
widow. When he arrives to give Eulenspiegel a beating with a cudgel, the latter throws 
him into a duckpond from which he emerges all green and dripping like a toad. 


Even the saints employ the fool-making tactic in their frequent bouts with the Devil 
in hagiographic legend. While in jail, Saint Juliana is tempted by Satan. The indignant 
virgin beats him with her chains until he begs her for mercy and not to disgrace him 
further; she then drags him out and throws him into a privy.® 


There need be no physical injury or loss sustained by the victim. A stinging 
word, perhaps mere irony is enough. Since prestige is the object, the reward for 
the hero is just as great as though he had taken the opponent’s property as well. 


Robin Hood, instead of mistreating the Sheriff of Nottingham when the latter has 
the misfortune to fall into his hands, cordially invites him to dinner. After that, he 
must accept the hospitality of staying all night on the cold, hard ground. The next day, 
stiff and sore, in order to get away the Sheriff promises never again to harm Robin 
Hood or his men (which of course, like a good villain, he does not keep). 


The hero seems to go out of his way thus to give insult and returns if the job is 
not done. Material victory is not enough. Taunting, derision and impudence are an 
essential part of and a fitting climax to the role: 


Hlakanyana, the Bantu hero, is captured by an ogre. He begs the ogre not to eat 
him raw, but to take him home instead to be cooked nicely in a pot. The ogre turns 
him over to his mother to be prepared properly as cuisine the next morning. Hlakanyana 
persuades the old woman to play a game with him, pushes her in the pot and cooks her, 
escaping in the old woman’s clothes, while the ogres return to eat their mother. Safe on 


® Jacobs, 1895, pp. 22-39. 

? Joseph Ritson, Robin Hood (London, 1862), pp. 143-146. 

8 The Golden Legend of Jacobus de Varagine, trans. Granger Ryan and Helmut Ripperger 
(London and New York, 1941), 1, 166-167. 
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the other side of the river he sits and jeers at the enemies whom he has so cleverly 
outwitted.® 


Robin Hood turns up in disguise to win an archery contest sponsored by the Sheriff 
of Nottingham with the hope of catching him. He carries off the golden arrow unde- 
tected; but, after leaving the town, stops to shoot an arrow back to his opponent with a 
note informing him who it was that took his prize, whereupon the Sheriff, receiving 
the message, “raved like one that’s mad.”?° 


Ulysses after he has escaped from the Cyclops to his ship cannot resist the impulse 
to turn and taunt the giant on the shore. Polyphemus, in his blind rage, throws a great 
rock which almost sinks Ulysses’ ship. This gesture of defiance is seen by some as a 
frivolous impulse on Ulysses’ part, perhaps a weakness of character, to thus risk the 
lives of his comrades; but in terms of the clever hero role it is dramatically appropriate, 
even necessary. 


It is, thus, a loss of status inflicted on somebody which is the goal of the clever 
hero, however jolly his role, and a reason for the audience’s satisfaction. Often one 
has the spectacle of the proud humbled, the high and mighty (and often unpopu- 
lar) deflated. Further, in fool-making people derive a sense of superiority from 
comparing themselves with the victim and identifying themselves with the jokester. 
There is, therefore, a pleasure in all fool-making which is doubled when the 
opponent happens to be for any reason disliked. 

Fraud and Deception. Clever heroes seem to be inherently dissemblers and liars. 
At least, some of the most applauded figures have used tricks which smack of 
dishonesty. Deception, indeed, is a source of the clever hero’s strength: either the 
other’s slowness taken advantage of, or an artificially created ignorance. He must 
tell his opponent a story, seem to be what he is not, or surprise him with an unex- 
pected strategy that no signs in the previous behavior of the hero allow him to 
guess. It is a matter of the stupidity and power of the opponent how much trickery 
must be employed. 


Tyl Eulenspiegel is commissioned to paint a picture for some noblemen. He spends 
his time eating and drinking and delays his patrons with excuses. Finally, when ready, 
he shows them a picture consisting of nothing but a blank canvas in a frame, telling 
them that those who are low-born will see nothing in it. Each pretends that he sees the 
picture and Tyl goes off with his money." 


Coyote in American Indian legend comes up to Old Man with his leg tied up as 
though badly hurt. He offers Old Man, who is cooking his dinner, to run a race, which 
the latter, seeing Coyote’s disadvantage, accepts. Soon Coyote has left his rival far behind 
and calls to his accomplices, the other coyotes and animals, who rush into the camp and 
eat Old Man’s meat. 


The Indian hero Raven challenges a famous archer to a shooting-match. Although 
his own shot misses, he talks his opponent glibly into believing that he, Raven, has won. 


Abe Lincoln was not above the tactics of the trickster, having earned himself the 
title of “Fox Populi” by his shrewdness. Some see this as a defect in his character: he 


® Alice Werner, Myths and Legends of the Bantu (London, 1933), pp. 155, 162-163. 

10 Ritson, 1862, pp. 267-272. 

11 Charles De Coster, The Legend of the Glorious Adventures of Tyl Ulenspiegel, trans. 
G. Whitworth (New York, 1918), p. 84. 
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beats a man in a horse-trade “sight unseen” by producing a wooden sawhorse. He gets 
a man acquitted of murder in a trial by producing an almanac to prove that the deed 
could not have been committed by clear moonlight, as a witness had sworn. Some say 
Lincoln won by using an almanac for the wrong year, falsifying the date, or pasting in 
a bogus leaf. “Wasn’t he a caution?” they asked.!” 


The deceitfulness of the clever hero may become outright treachery; that is to 
say, he operates on trust. It is partly a matter of where one’s sympathy lies whether 
to call a given act of deception “getting the best of it” or “betrayal.” Sympathy is 
maintained for the trickster, however, by the ratio of forces or the villainous char- 
acter of the persecutor, so that, however questionable the means the hero uses, his 
opponent seems worse. Thus, one justifies, perhaps, the deceptions used by 
Yamato-take, called the “Bravest of Warriors” in Japanese legend and armed with 
the invincible Kusanagi sword, who nonetheless disguises himself as a girl to stab 
a bandit chieftain; or in a “friendly” duel with an outlaw, having managed to insert 
a wooden sword into the scabbard of his opponent, while the latter is struggling 
with his ineffective weapon cuts off his head. Don Juan is another such questionable 
hero: he prevails over weak and trusting women, it appears, by a trick, such as pre- 
tending to be a girl’s lover in order to reach her room; but it is really not women 
alone he conquers, but fathers, husbands, brothers, and the entire convoy of male 
guardians. 

Lemminkainen is a counterpart of Don Juan in the Finnish Kalevala, a lady-killer, 
lively, handsome, youthful, a singer and magician, who wins easily the sympathies of 
women. He lives “a life of great enjoyment,” traveling from village to village, singing 
his songs and “sporting with the maidens” while the men are absent. But when the 
husbands and lovers return, he feels a “sudden longing for my native country,” and 
takes his leave with the maidens weeping and men pursuing. They never catch him, 
though. His life is a continual series of such escapades and pursuits by enemies he has 
outwitted. 


In American life, the “wolf” is an ambivalent social type, who signifies both the 
male who with a “line” pursues skillfully the favors of women and is furtively 
admired for his prowess, but who is also a villain because of his falsity and unsuita- 
bility as a matrimonial prospect. 

The Small Hero as an Underdog. The Bororos of Brazil burst out laughing 
at a story with this simple theme: “Once upon a time the jaguar had a fight with 
the rabbit. The rabbit won!” This rabbit is not an ordinary rabbit—simple-minded, 
long-eared and terrified—but a brother of Brer Rabbit, familiar in Uncle Remus 
stories, that infernally shrewd cottontail who even occasionally outwits Brer Fox, 
and traces his genealogy back to the hare of African mythology and also has a 
more remote kinship with the Great Hare of American Indian legend; in fact, the 
relatives of this rabbit are so numerous that they altogether defy the classifications 
of zoology in the many animal forms they assume over the world. In Africa it might 
be the jackal who cheats the lion out of his booty; or, in Indonesia, the mouse-deer 
who is resting quietly when he hears a tiger approaching; fearing for his life, he 
seizes a large leaf and begins to fan a pile of dung lying nearby; when the tiger 
comes up, he informs him that it is a royal repast which he is guarding for the 


12 Wecter, 1941, p. 239. 
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king; the greedy beast pounces upon the pile, only to be cruelly deceived. Small 
animals gather together to bell the cat or singly carry on the war against the jungle 
bullies: the wolf, lion, bear, elephant, tiger, crocodile, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
leopard, hyena—perhaps man himself. But, clearly, the animal fable is only a 
parable for a human situation, the type being generic and only by the accident 
of locale or storyteller’s convenience assuming a particular form. There is no reason 
for not extending the membership of this versatile tribe to include the human 
species. Hlakanyana, for instance, in African legend is a man who has almost 
exactly the same adventures as the hare in other Bantu Tales.’* Haitsi-aibeb, the 
Hottentot hero, may originally have been a jackal; many of his exploits are similar 
to those attributed by the Bantu to the hare."* 


Maui is a small man whose role in Polynesian mythology is essentially that of a 
trickster. He wins by the same kind of ruses as Raven or Coyote, e.g., he offers to pick 
lice from a rival’s head and, when the latter falls asleep under the comforting ministra- 
tions, seizes his ears, legs, etc., and by pulling on them transforms him into a dog. 
“That is indeed Maui-of-a-thousand-tricks,” say those who hear of it, “always hood- 
winking people.” 1° 


Why should the clever hero be small? And why frequently an animal rather 
than a man? These are symbolic features which have their function in his role 
and make him, for one reason or another, more successful and appealing. 

Relative smallness and weakness’® against a larger opponent help to cast him in 
his role. There should be a disparity in size between the antagonists. He is at his 
best when persecuted by an apparent superior who thinks he has him beaten, 
cornered, captured, or scared, and then, suddenly, it is the little fellow who is 
laughing. It helps if the opponent is overconfident, a bully, pompous, overbearing, 
or slightly stupid, for then he falls more readily and his gullibility emphasizes the 
trickster’s cleverness. Complacency and pride, together with strength and cruelty, 
prepare an ideal opponent for the clever hero, for we have not only a fighter who 
is vulnerable, but a bully whom the crowd dislikes. There is a tactical situation, 
then, which has the following elements of advantage for the small hero: (1) For 
the audience, who are individually not strong, it proves that “brains,” or even a 
mere trick, will triumph over “brawn.” Cleverness is not only superior but is a 
kind of strength which can be carried by the little man as well as the big man, the 
Mickey Mouse as well as the Cat. Here is the equalizer, the key to protection, in 
la sagesse des petits. It is a proof that the great are vulnerable, that powers and laws 
can be defied, and that a tyrant can be overthrown. There is hope for all, and there 
is always hope. There is, thus, in the triumph of the clever hero a kind of justice, 
which, regardless of other things, puts “right” on his side. However unscrupulous 


18 Werner, 1933, pp. 155, 162-163. 

14 Werner, 1933, p. 155; and her African Mythology (Boston, 1925), pp. 215-216. 

15]. F. Stimson, Tuamotuan Legends (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, bull. 148, Honolulu, 
1937), pp- 16, 47-49. 

16 An apparent exception, of a clever hero who is also big and strong, e.g., Ulysses, is really 
consistent with the general relationship regarding size, for Ulysses’ guile is clearest when 
strength is of no avail, as in the Trojan horse trick, or in the episode with the Cyclops, where 
he must outwit the giant to save himself and his comrades. 
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his means, he uses them against a bully; inequality is equalized and balance is 
restored. Since the chasm between the great and the small, the oppressor and 
oppressed, extends through all cultures, it is a strategic situation which everyone 
understands; and more are likely to be in the role of the underdog’ than the 
oppressor; hence there is a universal sympathy for anyone who overthrows a perse- 
cutor. The clever hero is likely to have the majority on his side, for the sake of 
morality as well as prudence. (2) The strong man against the clever hero has a 
disadvantage not only because he lacks the sympathy of the multitude but because 
his strength is a weakness. He presumes he will win; therefore he is careless, ready 
for a fall, not expecting the ruse which will be used against him. Further, being 
strong, he is in the habit of relying on his strength and does not fight guile with 
guile, even if he could. (3) The clever hero has a dramatic advantage through the 
unexpectedness of his triumph which cannot be enjoyed by obvious force. Every- 
one knows the powerful man is going to be a contender from the beginning; but 
the little man’s victory comes as a climax of surprise and delight as the tables are 
turned. Here is something to talk about! Isn’t he a card? What a joke! Whoever 
heard of such a thing? (4) Also, because the powerful opponent is expected to 
win, he gains little credit for victory. If he loses, on the other hand, he is dis- 
graced. Thus, the game is actually “stacked” in favor of the clever hero. 

The guise of the animal has also an advantage. It not only protects the story- 
teller, who is, as it were, the father of the clever hero, but makes the latter’s role 
attractive even to those in the audience whom he is directed against. Everyone 
knows that Reynard stands for the peasant against King Lion and Baron Wolf, 
but why should not a king enjoy a story about a fox, or even about Robin Hood, 
if the application is not too literal? Like all allegory, it carries its point home a 
little better for being an innocent story, reaching those whom it should teach— 
because divorced from “real life,” paradoxically, a better symbol and applicable to 
more situations. 

Should there be any alienation of a people from the government or other authori- 
ties, a situation is created which favors strongly the emergence of a clever hero as a 
rascal who can successfully and impudently defy the “powers that be.” 

All in all, the clever hero is valued as a popular symbol because he teaches that 
the weak can defeat the great and provides an important lesson in practical life, a 
formula for success: that the ruse is often more effective than the tour de force, 
constituting usually the greater power in politics or wherever strategy prevails— 
responsible for the Richelieus, Disraelis, Turgots, Dubarrys and others who rule 
when they do not seem to; the reason why the small quarterback is often held to 
be more important than the big fullback. Machiavelli says that while the lion can 
frighten wolves, it takes the fox to recognize traps, and, on the whole, “those that 
have been best able to imitate the fox have succeeded best.” 

17 The significance of the clever hero as underdog can be found in instances such as the 
following: during the Nazi occupation of Belgium in World War II, an underground news- 
paper was called “Eulenspiegel” or “The Voice of Freedom.” In Negro communities of 
America, a social type called the “smart nigger” is described as a fellow who is “smooth, 
shrewd, and tricky,” who can “put it over on the Whites and make them like it.” Samuel M. 
Strong, “Social Types in the Negro Community of Chicago” (diss. University of Chicago, 
1940), Pp. 94-95. 
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King Solomon, in addition to being a riddle-solver, is a dragon-slayer on the pattern 
of the clever rather than the conquering hero. Instead of meeting the beast frontally 
in the manner of Siegfried or Beowulf, he empties all the water wells around Jerusalem 
except one, which he fills with wine and hydromel. The dragon drinks and becoming 
intoxicated is easily subdued by Solomon, who forces him to give up his magical 
knowledge.'® 

Yoshitsune, while only a lad, comes to a bridge. There playing on his flute he meets 
the giant Benkei who has been killing all who attempt to cross, having disposed of 999 
opponents. He is greeted with scorn by Benkei on account of his smallness and youth: 
“I am Musashibo-benkei. Who dares to cross weapons with me?” But Yoshitsune fights, 
dancing from side to side and from front to rear of the nine-foot bandit with wonderful 
agility, wielding his sword with finesse, mocking the giant for his clumsiness. Finally 
he disarms, trips him, and mounts on the body of his amazed enemy, who then acknowl- 
edges him as master.1® 


Escapes. To run away and return to fight another day does not seem at first 
glance a victory nor a formula for heroism; and, indeed, it has more of the ear- 
marks of cowardice than courage. But it must be recognized that continual escapes, 
especially those which are nimble and impudent, which leave the pursuer looking 
slow-footed and foolish, have the quality of the clever triumph. Part of the charm 
of the guerilla and outlaw comes not from the strokes of audacity he performs but 
from the manner in which he gets away, disappearing and reappearing with ease, 
evading traps, always somewhere else than where his enemies are looking. Despite 
the most elaborate precautions, his would-be captors never seem to be able to lay 
their hands on him. Such an elusiveness not only creates a magical quality of the 
“escape artist” like Houdini but is equivalent to a thumbed nose. The fugitive 
gains prestige by his immunity just as those who chase him, by failure, become 
fools. Further, there is no dishonor in the retreat of a small from a greater force; 
on the contrary, it places all the risk of disgrace on the larger antagonist: if too 
vindictive and successful in pursuit, he may become the bully, the cat who plays 
with the mouse; if not promptly successful, he is blamed with weakness, slowness, 
incompetence, and stupidity”? (just as the police try lamely to apologize for 
unsolved, flagrant crimes). Thus the small, the agile, the light-fingered and quick- 
witted have an inherent advantage over the conscientious but mechanical forces of 
law and order. They not only get away without punishment but win glory to boot. 
The clever escape is not an inglorious retreat, but a victory because it leaves the 
pursuer in the position of having tried to embrace a greased pig. 


While King Henry is searching for Robin Hood in many places, the fellow goes 
to London to visit the queen, saying innocently, “If it please your grace, I am come to 
this place for to speak with King Henry.” When told that the king is hunting for him, 
he announces loyally that he will return to Sherwood Forest to find his sovereign. But 
when King Henry comes home, “full weary, and vex’d in mind,” and finds that Robin 


18 A. S. Rappoport, Myths and Legends of Ancient Israel (London, 1928), 1, xxxviii. 

19 Edward Greey, The Golden Lotus (Boston, 1883), pp. 120-124; Arthur Waley, No-Plays 
of Japan (New York, 1922), pp. 81-86; F. H. Davis, Myths and Legends of Japan (Boston, 
193?), pp. 42-43. 

20Note the prestige gained by Pancho Villa as successful fugitive from the Pershing 
Punitive Expedition in 1916, with the corresponding embarrassment of the American forces. 
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has been there seeking him, he answers, “He’s a cunning knave, for I have sought him 
this whole three weeks.” At the plea of the queen, whose sympathy Robin has won, he 
pardons the outlaw; “and so endeth Robin Hood’s chase.” 4 


Sweet Medicine, culture hero of the Cheyenne Indians, is a magical escape-artist. 
He kills a chief in a quarrel when the latter unjustly claims his buffalo robe. The war- 
riors of the chief pursue him and he eludes them by changing himself successively into 
a coyote, a magpie, a crow, a blackbird, and an owl. Over a period of four years, he 
reappears to his enemies in various disguises, playing tricks, and easily evading them. 
No one can catch Sweet Medicine; he finally dies at an advanced age.?? 


Hubeane, an African hero, is a scamp who has made himself a nuisance to his tribe 
by various stupid “Simple Simon” tricks, which cause him to be regarded as a com- 
plete idiot and finally as a criminal. But when the people try to catch him, it proves to 
be quite another matter. He evades all their devices, however cunning; his pursuers fall 
in their own traps and are made fools. Finally, the villagers conclude he is too much of 
a match for them and let Hubeane be.?* 


In a Chinese legend, a prankish boy has developed into such a thief that his father 
does not know what to do with him. To teach him a lesson, his father enters into collu- 
sion with some monks to set a trap and punish him. But the clever delinquent cannot 
be caught. Impudently he filches vegetables out of a pot, the staff out of a monk’s hand, 
and finally steals the monk himself who was set to trap him, bringing him home in a 
bag to his flabbergasted father.*4 

Billy the Kid is in jail, waiting to be hung. He persuades his jailer to play cards 
with him, then snatches his gun, and locks him in the cell, leaving nonchalantly before 
a crowd of onlookers, rolling a cigarette, the manacles still on his wrists.2°> A similar 
exploit is attributed to John Dillinger, who escaped from jail by using a hand-made 
wooden pistol. 


Function of the Clever Hero. The popularity of a type is not to be understood 
unless consideration is given to his social function. What does he do for people 
which explains his immunity and favor, even when a rogue? Evidently he does 
something more than provide the pleasure of comedy, which could be true of any 
fool. Nor is he simply a naughty fellow whose license gives the audience a secret 
satisfaction in an escape from convention and mores. He is distinctively the fool- 
maker, and his service lies in doing this to certain persons on certain occasions. 
Whenever he “gets the best of it,” someone else gets the worst of it. His opponents 
are characteristically the great, the strong, the proud, and the cruel; he is essen- 
tially a champion of the little man, a righter of wrongs, a protagonist of democracy, 
an agent of comic justice. But, more specifically, he is a Jeveler, who reduces those 
who have arrogated too much power or privilege to themselves. Pride meets its 
Waterloo at the hands of the clever hero, for no one respects or follows a fool. 
Society recognizes his humbling function as a contribution to social control: he 
is a status-adjuster, checking rampant power, and deflating those whose hats are too 
big or who in other respects have grown too big for their britches. 

21 Ritson, 1862, pp. 202-206. 

22 G, B. Grinnell, “Some Early Cheyenne Tales,” JAF, 21 (1908), 269, 273-275, 285-293. 


23 Werner, 1933, Pp. 157-159; 1925, pp. 218-2109. 
24 Wolfram Eberhard, Chinese Folk Tales and Fairy Tales (New York, 1938), pp. 285-288. 
25 Walter Noble Burns, Saga of Billy the Kid (New York, 1942), pp. 197-204. 
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Will Rogers, Jester of America. “I'm a dumb comedian, but I’m telling you 
this. Along about the time of July after the nomination in 1932, you’re going to see 
signs like this. “Vote for Herbert Hoover—he’s the man that pulled us through.’ 
And the voter won’t remember back four years ago who it was who pushed him in. 
I’m tellin’ you the only chance the Democrats have in the world is to pray for con- 
tinued depression.” © 

Will Rogers had a significance in America which went beyond that of an ordi- 
nary comedian. As the nation’s “court jester” and “ambassador” abroad, he was a 
democratic hero, friend of the common man, homespun philosopher, national 
symbol. Some said he was Uncle Sam minus the tall hat and striped pants. To the 
people he was a favorite son, more often than not, simply “Our Will.” At the time 
of his death he was practically canonized; memorials were dedicated to him; a 
statue of him was placed in the Capitol Building along with those of Franklin and 
Jefferson. 

His ability to face big people on equal terms, wearing his famous twenty-dollar 
blue-serge suit, in high society or on his visits to European royalty, his capacity to 
“be himself” in the presence of the great, particularly pleased Americans, as did his 
wisecracks. “Did you hear what Will Rogers said today?” was a re-iterated slogan 
of the era in which he performed on the stage and wrote for newspapers. Perhaps 
the most curious thing was that his witticisms had a kind of authority, not dis- 
missed as an ordinary wisecrack, but remembered, repeated, and thought about. 
His influence on public opinion was great. He also had a peculiar license to make 
fun of American institutions and of important people, even Presidents, to their 
faces, without offense. To his remarks a special significance was attributed. They 
were regarded as nuggets of wisdom, lightning-flashes of truth, “arrows of wit,” 
a “social antiseptic” for sham, pomp, and false dignity.?” He stated what made his 
jibes so effective: “I don’t like jokes that get the biggest laugh. I like one where, if 
you are with a friend and you hear it, it makes you think, an’ you nudge your 
friend an’ say: ‘He’s right about that.’”** 

I wish to avoid oversimplifying the causes of his popularity as a symbol. He had 
much in his favor. He was a gum-chewing, rope-twirling cowboy who claimed he 
was illiterate and had one-fourth Indian blood. The “plain man” pose was a part 
of his role as well as the indisputably American quality of his slang. No one could 
accuse him of being a “high hat”; he was everyone’s friend; one of his most famous 
remarks was, “I never met a man I didn’t like.” All of these things might help 
explain his popularity, constituting a bond of union between himself and the 
common man. But they are not sufficient to set him apart from countless other 
people with such features; both on the stage and off it, unless some special atten- 
tion is given his shrewd humor, for he was a clever hero. 

What kind of wisecracks did he make? Not those which made him ridiculous 
(as when Jack Benny depicts himself as a “cheapskate,” or a slapstick comedian 

26 W. H. Payne, Folks Say of Will Rogers (New York, 1936), p. 166. 

27 J. Beatty, “Betty Holds the Reins,” American Magazine, 110 (Oct., 1930), 60-61; Outlook, 


59 (June, 1930), 17; U. S. 76th Congress 1st Sess., Acceptance of Statue of Will Rogers (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1939), pp. 49-50; Lowell Thomas, quoted in P. O’Brien, Will Rogers (Phila- 


delphia, 1935), p. 8; “King Will,” Commonweal, 1'7 (1932), 173. 
28 Harold Keith, Boy’s Life of Will Rogers (New York, 1937), p. 222. 
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falls on his face) but rather, jokes, in a good-natured way, on somebody else: “I 
know Englishmen that have had the same well-bred butler all their lives and they 
are just as rude as they ever were.” At a bankers’ convention where he was invited 
to speak, he said, “Gentlemen, you are as fine a group of men as ever foreclosed 
a mortgage on a widow. I’m glad to be with you Shylocks.”*® On meeting John D. 
Rockefeller, he gave the great financier a dime. The medical profession received 
one of his pills: he had visited a doctor to have a stomach-ache cured; every time 
the location of the pain changed, the price of the doctor went up; finally, he said 
he came to the conclusion that if he had been satisfied with just appendicitis it 
would have saved him fifteen hundred dollars. By way of salve, he put in that 
American doctors were “the finest in the world.”*° A certain irreverence for 
important people seemed to endear him to the public. A famous quip on inter- 
national affairs made fun of Henry Ford’s sending a “peace ship” to Europe; he 
remarked that Ford should send Follies girls instead, and then not only would he 
have the boys out of the trenches by Christmas, but the Kaiser, Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau “shooting craps to see which one would head the line at the stage 
door.”** One man, who disliked Wilson’s policies, made a trip across the country 
and paid a speculator’s price for a ticket to the Follies, where Rogers was perform- 
ing, just to hear him joke about America’s lack of preparedness and “the type- 
writer being Wilson’s machine gun.”** Head ushers at the Follies were instructed 
to be on the watch for celebrities, whom the comedian would then single out for 
attention. He lassooed the Governor of Kansas and dragged him onto the stage, 
making him a good-natured butt for jokes.** To Mary Garden, the opera singer, 
he made a mock marriage proposal in the name of George Ade, the humorist, also 
in the audience. Said the victim: 


At the close of the matinee performance, Rogers seated himself on the edge of the stage, 
legs dangling over ... As I rose from my seat and edged toward the door, Will halted 
me and gave me a long range introduction to Mary Garden who was still seated in her 
box. Then, with a grin, Rogers turned to Miss Garden and told her that in his opinion, 
as she was a confirmed old maid and I a tough old bachelor, we should have a confer- 
ence and get married. In the first place, he said, we were old enough to get married, and 
he was sure we'd make an ideal couple because I could write my stuff in a back room 
and Mary could close all the doors and do her vocal practicing at the other end of the 
house. 

Of course the crowd howled with merriment, and Miss Garden was convulsed with 
laughter, while all I could do was to stand there and grin like a fool. 


At a banquet to which he was invited as the star guest, he “shocked, flattered, 
cajoled, teased, tormented, and enchanted” those present, as one by one they “fell 
before his daring wit.”* 

Several features of Rogers’ strategy emerge as essential elements of his humor: 

29 Jack Lait, Will Rogers’ Wit and Wisdom (New York, 1936), p. 73. 

80 Payne, 1936, p. 166. 

31 O’Brien, 1935, p. 65. 

52 Betty Rogers, Will Rogers (Garden City, N. Y., 1943), p. 165. 

33 Rogers, 1943, p. 134. 

34 Payne, 1936, p. 140. 

85 Mrs. Elizabeth Morrow, quoted by Payne, 1936, p. 122. 
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(1) His remarks, although friendly, were usually against somebody or something. 
Because of his charm, humor, and disarming simplicity, however, he rarely offended 
people (though rebukes he did receive, the most famous coming from President 
Coolidge). He seemed in a humorous way to be able to give body-blows which 
caused his opponent to smile as he doubled up. (2) Perhaps the greatest element 
of immunity was the fact that the public was usually with him. He always seemed 
to be on the side of the majority and was never noticed to go against it. He claimed 
to be the friend of all parties, remaining aloof from commitments, rejecting political 
offices. He “stood on the sidelines” directing his comic judgments here and there. 
He seemed, in fact, to have no definite philosophy beyond an unchallengeable 
Americanism. (3) His opponents were big men and powerful groups. He was 
aggressive, a challenger, a “Cowboy Quixote” enlisting against shams. “I joke 
about every prominent man of my time,” he said, and “I’m always agin’ the party 
that’s up.” (4) The targets of his humor were frequently those against whom the 
public had some definite animosity, such as Europeans, society dudes, or intellectual 
highbrows (but it could not be claimed that he was malicious nor an out-and-out 
scapegoater). 


Something about Will Rogers fearfully upsets pseudo-intellectuals . . . He gets in their 
long hair. Everything he does grows increasingly irritating. His gum-chewing .. . his 
ridgehopper twang . . . his scrambling of the Queen’s English . . . Will Rogers irritates 
because he has confounded these hooting intellectuals time after time. He always lands 
on top.36 


(5) He never attacked small men nor “joked about a man who was down.” He 
realized that a big man will often take a joke which a small one will resent, partly 
because of a feeling of security and strength and partly because he feels the duty 
to be a “good sport” in the public eye. Rogers’ good sense as well as indisputable 
kindness kept him from making an unfair attack upon someone with whom there 
would be popular sympathy. (6) He seemed himself to be dumb, unpretentious, 
simple, illiterate, a man with no poses and no claims for himself.*” He played, in 
other words, a little role. This had several advantages: it disarmed opponents and 
made his victory over the proud and educated more devastating; it identified him 
with the common people; and it made him immune to attack. He had the protec- 
tion against downfall expressed in the comforting Chinese proverb, “He who 
sleeps on the floor will never fall out of bed.” 

There is no indication of anything calculated in Rogers’ strategy. It was a 
formula for comedy which worked exceedingly well because it did something the 
public wanted done (its social function) and because it suited him as a personality. 
He had remarkable wit: it was said that if a stenographer recorded his comment 
throughout the day, the bulk would be publishable. But we cannot rely on Rogers’ 


36 O, O. McIntyre, quoted in David Milsten, An Appreciation of Will Rogers (San Antonio, 
Texas, 1935), p. 89. 

87 “The only pose in Will Rogers was the pretense that he was an ignorant and illiterate 
fellow. Actually he was nothing of the sort.” Lowell Thomas, quoted in O’Brien, 1935, p. 8. 
He was “an American humorist who is not so dumb as he tries to look.” H. F. Pringle, “King 
Babbitt’s Court Jester,” Outlook, 157 (1931), 496-08. 
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“personality,” apart from the tone and content of his witticisms, to explain his 
popularity; the jokes are what made him a hero primarily, the way they were told 
and the objects they were used against. The dependence of his success upon these 
wisecracks is shown by the fact that he had a considerable career as a lariat-twirler 
with a Wild West show, with no popularity to distinguish him from other cowboys 
and entertainers, until he began to talk. As his cousin put it, “Will Rogers wasn’t 
stealing any of the shows.”** His performance at that time was a “dumb act,” 
consisting of Rogers, a rope, and a horse. But one day he missed a ropetrick and 
made an audible remark: “Swingin’ a rope’s all right as long as your neck ain’t in 
it.” The audience roared. The manager made him continue his tactic of ad lib 
comment, and soon he had developed into a pure monologist, discarding all “props” 
but his rope and chewing gum. “I’m not working with the horse any more. I found 
what you folks want is gags, not nags.”*® He began to study the morning papers, 
building up a repertory of wisecracks about current events and prominent people, 
Soon he was a vaudeville headliner, then the star of the Ziegfeld Follies. He devel- 
oped a large personal following of people coming back night after night to his 
shows, his propensity for “keen filips” being the magnetic attraction.” 

By 1919, he was a national figure; “everybody knows Will Rogers.” His meteoric 
rise in four years was a matter of surprised comment. His remarks were purchased 
by a newspaper syndicate. His weekly colmun called “Slipping the Lariat Over,” 
and other writings made him the “most consistently read” item in American 
journalism.** By 1931, forty million people were observed to follow his syndicated 
comments.*? He was now a political seer and oracle rather than just a jester, a social 
force rather than a mere commodity of entertainment. It seems clear, too, that his 
power came not just from some generalized and enigmatical charm of personality 
but at least partly from the appeal of the clever hero. 


San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


38S. M. Trent, My Cousin, Will Rogers (New York, 1939), p. 163. 
39 Lait, 1936, p. 6. 

4° Lait, 1936, p: 106. 

* Lait, 1936, p. 56. 

*2 Pringle, 1931, p. 496. 














GERMAN FOLKLORE IN ONTARIO 


By Humpnurey MILnes 


HE thoughtful traveller, puzzling over a road map of southwestern Ontario, 

and seeing such place-names as Tara and Tralee, Doon and New Dundee, 

Gadshill and Wroxeter, might hazard a guess as to the nationality of the 
original settlers. Then, noticing such names as Heidelberg, Bamberg, Baden, New 
Hamburg, Breslau, Metz, Rostock, Kassel, Holstein, Freiburg, and Neustadt, he 
would need no great subtlety to surmise that there had been some Germans around 
as well. Before the Great War there were even more such indications, but Berlin, 
German Mills, and Nei Deitschland were rechristened Kitchener, Parkway, and 
Maryhill respectively, in the desire to avoid the economic consequences of the 
prevalent anti-German feeling. On this continent such place-names are not always 
trustworthy indications, of course, but in this case it is true that much of Waterloo 
County and the surrounding area was originally settled by German-speaking 
people, and further, that in the rural districts a German dialect is still the language 
of everyday life. This fact comes as a surprise to many Canadians living not more 
than a couple of hours drive away. 

The first stage in the settling of this area, roughly the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, was marked by mass migrations, largely of German-speaking 
Mennonites from Pennsylvania. Once a coherent German colony was established, 
it attracted individual immigrants from Europe, principally from Baden, Hessen, 
Wiirttemberg, Bavaria, and Alsace, about 50,000 of whom came to this continent 
between 1829 and 1890. In general the Mennonites and related groups stayed on the 
land and in villages, while the continental Germans went into the crafts and later 
the factories that developed in urban centres, with “Busy Berlin,” now Kitchener, 
at the top of the list.’ 

Compared to other and older German settlements in Canada, the Waterloo 
County area has had a unique history linguistically. The Lunenburg settlement 
in Nova Scotia, begun in the 1750’s, and the Markham colony in Ontario, dating 
from the 1790’s, have both become English-speaking communities. But around 
Kitchener conditions were such that the original language was extensively main- 
tained. It seems that urban life has worked against the preservation of the folk 
language, while rural life has favored it. Church support has also been a factor. 
In some branches of the Mennonite Church, the speaking of German has been 
encouraged as part of the faith, but in others it has been condemned as something 
reactionary and out of tune with the times. Under the latter conditions the folk 
language can disappear almost completely in a generation or two. Around Kitchener 
the former conditions prevailed, and church ties as well as market ties forged a 
coherent unity over a fairly large area. 

1See Anna K. Hess, “Die Deutschen in Kanada,” Festschrift zur Zwethundert-Jahrfeier 
deutscher Siedlung in Kanada (Toronto, 1952), pp. 7-25, a carefully considered and most use- 
ful summary. 
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Around a Pennsylvania Mennonite core there are scattered groups of Catholics 
from Alsace, Lutherans from Hessen and elsewhere, and Amish, originally from 
Bavaria. But in spite of these varied origins, a “compromise dialect” has spread 
pretty evenly over the whole district, strikingly similar to the “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
of the first Mennonite settlers.” ‘The later varieties, as well as practically all traces of 
Standard German, have been swallowed up by the dominant dialect, giving unity 
out of diversity. But aside from recent arrivals from Europe, no one in the area 
speaks only German. The community is bilingual with German as the second lan- 
guage, and the English of the area is almost without trace of accent, even in 
German-speaking strongholds like Hawkesville, Wellesley, and St. Jacobs (com- 
monly called Jakobsschteddel). 

As so often happens to the humble dialect, Waterloo German has been subjected 
to considerable unfair criticism, both by well-wishers and others. The archest com- 
ments have been passed by speakers of an impeccable Standard German, like Karl 
Miller-Grote, who called it a “horrible idiom,” compounded of “a mixture of 
South German dialects and corrupt English.”* The odd thing is that here the 
dialect never quite recovered its self respect, as it did in Pennsylvania in the nine- 
teenth century. The normal educated attitude was one of contempt, and this prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that almost nothing has ever been printed in the dialect. 
When German books were printed, and many were, they were in Standard Ger- 
man, and when that stopped about seventy-five years ago, nothing in the dialect 
took its place except for certain popular humorous newspaper columns, and the 
odd mutilated phrase in novels, for local color. 

Now in this bilingual community, it is this language, almost never committed 
to print, that is the vehicle of a mass of folk tradition. Very little has been done in 
an organized way to collect this material, and there is a certain urgency about the 
situation, because it is clear that the best informants are people now over fifty. 
While there is obviously no chance of recovering here anything like the amount 
and variety of folk material Barbeau and his co-workers have mined from French 
Canada, there are similarities between the fields. For instance, Barbeau estimates 
the proportion of folk songs carried over from the “homeland” to those originating 
in Canada to be about twenty to one.* This must be about the proportion for the 
German folklore as well, but in this case there are two “homelands”: German- 
speaking Europe, and later German-speaking Pennsylvania. Attic treasures produce 
interesting evidence of this double relationship. Among the documents that have 
been saved for generations you can find side by side ancient charms against 
erysipelas in an archaic “Gothic” hand and painstaking manuscript copies of 
Henry Harbaugh’s famous Pennsylvania “Dutch” poem, “Das alt Schulhaus an 
der Krick.” 

Now I would like to illustrate briefly the types of proverbs, anecdotes, poems, 


? The morphology and phonology of this compromise dialect have been worked out by 
Henry Kratz (University of Michigan) and the author, Modern Language Quarterly, 14 (1953), 
pp. 184-198, 274-283. In the present paper illustrative material in the dialect is presented in no 
consistent phonemic way. An attempt has been made te make it intelligible to those familiar 
with Standard German, while indicating certain characteristic pronunciations. 

® Karl Miiller-Grote, Onkel Karl (Bremen, 1924), p. 241. 

* Barbeau, “Canadian Folk Songs,” University of Toronto Quarterly, 16 (1947), 183. 
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and songs of this unique area, but it should serve mainly as an indication of what 
can be found, since I have barely scratched the surface. Also, in what follows, I 
have made grateful use of Wintemberg’s collection® as well as unpublished material 
gathered by Mr. Joseph Braun of Waterloo, who is at present carrying on research 
there.® 

Proverbial expressions with ancient pedigrees are still current in almost canoni- 
cal form. For instance, marjestund het gold im mund (W. 29) is widespread in 
the form that has become fixed in Germany since the seventeenth century, despite 
the fact that the words themselves do not seem to offer any better sense than “The 
morning hour has gold in its mouth.”* It is the Waterloo equivalent to “The 
early bird catches the worm.” There are noncanonical variants of standard German 
proverbs, like zu jede deggle hets en hafe (W. 29) for the standard “Jeder Topf 
findet seinen Deckel,” in the sense of “Like pot, like potlid,” or “Such a cup, such 
a cover.” There is a saying with the connotations of “Money doesn’t grow on trees”: 
gebrotne dauwe flieje em net ins maul nei (W. 29). The bald statement is “Roast 
squabs won't fly into your mouth,” and it has a clear analogue as far back as Hans 
Sachs.* For linguistic reasons it is certain that the following equivalent for “Hand- 
some is as handsome does” originated in the dialect after the speakers had been 
living in an English environment: schee gucke is net schee, awer schee du 1s 
schee. (B.): “Good looking isn’t good (schén), but good acting is good.” Then 
there are phrases that are obviously straight from the English, such as sell is de 
deifel davon: “That’s the devil of it,’ and des biet doch alles!: “Well, if that 
doesn’t beat everything!” And in some cases, internal criteria point to the place of 
origin. Iwwer koche wi di Irische (B.): “To boil over like the Irish,” must be a 
product of the contact between the Germans and the Irish in our district. Justifiably 
or not, the Irish have established a reputation for quick tempers. When the pro- 
verbial repugnance for manure is replaced by uncompromising reverence, as in 
the saying wo kee mischt is, do is kee grischt (W. 30): “Where there is no manure, 
there are no (proper) Christians,” it is surely an indication at the popular level of 
the developing interest in scientific agriculture as we find it in this rich farm-land. 
There is a humorous reminiscence of prayer in the workaday saying ewer got 
loss owet werre, marje werts von selwer (B.): “Dear God, let evening come, 
morning will come without (your) help.” 

Crystallized out of the history of the area are certain little anecdotes which are 
widely known and often both amusing and instructive. In a farm-based commu- 
nity, the superiority of the farmer over the citizen of the growing towns provides 
a natural theme. For instance, the story about old Mr. Baumann: he had promised 
to sell a cow to a city man back in the days when city men still kept cows out 
behind the house. But Mrs. Baumann was unwilling to part with the cow, and 
insisted that he back out of the agreement. When the city man refused to release 

5 W. J. Wintemberg, “Folklore of Waterloo County, Ontario,” National Museum of Canada 
Bulietin No. 116 (1950). This includes the material Wintemberg published earlier in ]AF. 
I will refer to this source as (W.). 

®Mr. Braun has kindly permitted me to use some of the material he has collected since 
1950 in this paper. It is marked (B.). My own collection was made in August, 1952. 


7 See R. Jente, “Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde,” PMLA, 42 (1927), 865-872. 
8 See C. H. Handschin, Das Sprichwort bei Hans Sachs (diss. Wisconsin, 1902), p. 43. 
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him from his promise, Baumann thought for a while, and said, “I don’t want 
to cheat you, Mr. Schmidt. Without a word of a lie, that cow I was going to sell 
you hasn’t got a single tooth in her lower jaw!” Horrified, Schmidt called the 
deal off.° 

Conversely, the following anecdote satirizes the honest farmer, and the figure 
he cuts in front of a general. Adam Shupe was captured by the Americans in the 
War of 1812, while helping with transport, the substitute for military service per- 
mitted to the Mennonites. On his arrival home after being released, he said his 
interrogation by General Harrison had not been so bad, “for the general was 
very jolly and after a few minutes conversation had dismissed him with his bless- 
ing and expressed a wish that the Canadians would send to the war more men 
of his type.” This had pleased Shupe greatly.’° 

The business acumen which has made Waterloo County famous is reflected 
and highlighted in the following story, which has been recorded in an incomplete 
version by Mr. Graeff. In the early days of Berlin, Old Bomberger was noted 
as a shrewd, not to say avaricious, merchant. 


It was said that, having heard how Absolom Shade began life with a hundred dollars 
and a box of tools and later acquired great wealth, owning four stores and making 
profits of at least forty or fifty per cent on his goods, he hied himself to Shade’s Mills 
(Galt) to learn if possible, the secret. He had to work hard, he declared, to make even 
one per cent on his merchandise. 

“Only one per cent!” Mr. Shade had exclaimed. “Surely you charge more than that.” 

“No, I don’t,” Bomberger had affirmed, earnestly. “What I buy for one dollar I can’t 
get more than two for. To get forty and fifty per cent like you do, I never could.” ?* 
From then on he was known as Old One Per Cent. 


It is illuminating that the most widely known and quoted poem in the county 
has as its topic the passing of the good old days. I give here the version obtained 
from an informant who said he learned it seventy-eight or eighty years ago.?* 


Di zeit is nimmi wi si wor The times are not what they used to be 
Vor zwanzich ode dreissich jor— Twenty or thirty years ago— 
Di leit hen alles selbst gemacht, Folks used to make everything themselves, 


Di buwe hen geschafft bis dunkel nacht, The boys worked right up till dark, 
Di meed hen fleissich geneet un gschtrickt, And the girls worked hard at stitching 
and knitting, 


Hen hose gemacht un kittel geflickt, Making pants and patching coats, 

Un sunscht wor alles drei un gut— And in general, everything was true and 
good— 

Mei schloofkop un mei sundagshut. My nightcap as well as my Sunday hat. 


That the good old days have been steadily receding can be seen from variants 
of the second line, recorded from younger people: some say, “Fifty or sixty years 


® Told to me by Mike Wagler, Wellesley. 

10 B. Mabel Dunham, Trail of the Conestoga (Toronto, 1924), p. 338. 

11 A. D. Graeff, “The Pennsylvania Germans in Ontario, Canada,” Journal of the Penn- 
sylvania German Folklore Society, 11 (1946), 58. 

12 B. Mabel Dunham, Toward Sodom (Toronto, 1927), p. 181. 

13 Recited by Mike Wagler, Wellesley. 
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ago” instead of “Twenty or thirty.” There are several longer poems that crop up 
perennially, going into much more detailed complaints about such deviltry of 
modern life as machine manufacture, cars, bankruptcies, short dresses, cosmetics, 
and the disrespectfulness of the younger generation. All deprecate the passing of 
good hard work." 

I have the impression, which further investigation may prove wrong, that not 
much poetry is popularly known except for folk-rhymes and prayers obviously 
meant for the use of children, but now more often familiar only to the older 
folks. There are numerous versions of “Paddycake Paddycake, Baker’s Man”: 
batsche batsche kuche, and “Ride-a-cock Horse”: reite reite geili, some of which 
have been recorded by Wintemberg (W. 55). The local prayer corresponding to 
“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep” runs this way: Miede bin ich, geh zu ruh, / 
Schliesse meini auche zu. / Vader, loss di auche dein / Iber meine betti sein. / 
Hob ich unrecht heit gedu, / Seh es, liewe Got net aa. / Deini gnod un Jesus 
blut / Mache alli schande gut.’® Other children’s prayers and blessings correspond 
closely to the popular Standard German ones. 

In recent years some poetry has been composed in the area, mostly on the 
deterioration of the times and the urgent need for more willingness to do hard 
work. I give as an example a piece by Ben Sauder of St. Jacob’s, dating from the 
depression years of the thirties: 


“DI sCHMERTI LEIT” “Tue SMart ALEcKs” 
Ich geb juscht nix drum wenn ichs sag, I don’t give a darn if I say so— 
Man kann in di stat geh enniche dag, You can go into town any day 
Dann seht men auf de sidewalk steh And see lounging around on the sidewalk 
En dotzen man, villeicht noch meh, A dozen men, maybe even more, 
Di blose schmok aus ihre nos, Blowing smoke out of their noses 
Der fliecht bis midde uf di stross. So it floats half way across the street. 
Si bedriege kerls wi ich un du They swindle folks like you and me 
Mit a blinde gaul un a schlechti kuh. With blind horses and diseased cows. 
Ich glab noch gar net in di welt, Never in this world do I believe 
As si fir sell worre hergestellt. That this is what they were made for. 
Wann si juscht emol schaffe deede If they would just go to work once, 
Wi de Johnny un de Peede, Like Johnny and Peter, 
Glab ich, misst men nimmi hehre I think we’d never hear 
As so viel arme wehre. That there were so many people poor. 
Awer mir schaffe das mir schwitze— While we work so hard the sweat rolls off 
us, 
Dann dien si in di poolroom sitze They just sit there in the poolroom 
Un rolle dat di mawelle rum— Pushing the balls around. 
Es is ja werklich ganz zu dumm."® It’s really just too stupid. ... 


In her study of the folklore of Lunenburg County, Nova Scotia,’* Miss Creighton 


14C, W. Dunn presents some closely comparable “anti-urban” poems from the Gaelic com- 
munity of Cape Breton Island in his Highland Settler, (Toronto, 1953), p. 119 and Chapter 9. 

15 Recorded from Mrs. John Horst, St. Jacobs. 

16 Printed with Mr. Sauder’s kind permission. 

17 Helen Creighton, “The Folklore of Lunenburg County, Nova Scotia,” National Museum 
of Canada Bulletin No. 117 (1950), pp. 78 f. 
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points out that for some reason singing did not maintain a place in the life of the 
originally German community there. In the Waterloo district, song played a great 
role, especially before the first World War. The tradition of singing at sociable, 
even bibulous, gatherings was strong and came into special prominence at the 
annual fairs. But the Mennonites, who form the hard core of linguistic and cul- 
tural continuity in this area, do not cultivate secular singing. Still, folksongs can 
be found if you approach the right people—mostly non-Mennonites whose memo- 
ries reach back to the days before the first World War. There can be little doubt 
that the tradition will die out unless the very latest wave of immigration changes 
the trend. 

Among the songs that can still be heard, there are many with clear external 
or internal marks of their European origin. Although the following “Schnada- 
hiipferl” is sung in impeccable Waterloo German, the tune, structure, and content 
are in the Tyrolean tradition: Up on the hillside / There stands a guest-house / 
Where three knights are riding / On one body louse. / Holla de ria, o holla 
drio (repeat). 
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On the other hand, the following song, sung to me by Ed Dietz of Wellesley, 
who said he had known it twenty-five or thirty years, is regularly rendered with 
European dialectical features foreign to the Waterloo area, e.g. i for “ich” and bua 
for “bu,” both Bavarian characteristics:'* 


“O DES WER SCHEE!” 
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18 There is an analogous situation in the English preservation of something like a Scots 
accent in “Comin’ through the Rye”: we usually sing Nane, they say, hae I, etc. 
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2. Do misst ein meidle nei, 3. Brecht nur der storch ums joor 

Des misst schwarzhoorich sei— Ein bua mit rolle hoor, 

Des misst schwarzhoorich sei, mit weisse Ein bua mit rolle hoor, speter noch 
zeh. zwee— 

Grod so wi Schulze Gred, Un do dozwische nei, 

Wenn di mi nehme deed, Dirfts aa e meidle sei, 

Wenn di mi nehme deed—o des wer Dirfts aa e meidle sei—o des wer schee! 
schee! 


4. Awer i han kei geld. 
’S gebt uf der gonzen welt, 
’S gebt uf der gonzen welt ermers nix meh! 
I glab i stirb no dra— 
’S guckt mi net ei in d’aa, 
’S guckt mi net ei in d’aa—un des duat weh! 


“WouLpn’t THAT BE Fine!” 


1. Oh, if I only had money, 2. Then there would have to be a girl to go 
I know what I’d do, oh boy! in it— 
First there’d have to be a little house She’d have to have black hair and nice 
Just for me—wouldn’t that be fine! white teeth— 


Someone about like Greta Schultz, 
If she’d only have me—wouldn’t that be 


fine. 
3. Then in about a year, if the stork 4. But I have no money. 
brought us In the whole wide world no one is as 
A little curly-headed boy—and many an- miserable as me. 
other later— I think it will be the death of me— 
Oh yes, and in between Not one of them will look me in the eye 
There might be a little girl too— —and that’s what hurts! 


wouldn’t that be fine! 


Incorrigible little drinking songs persist, like: I was drunk yesterday, / And I’m at 
it again today, / And if God grants me life, / I'll be swilling it again tomorrow. 
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wenn mir Gott des le - we schenkt,Dann sauf ichs mor-ge_ wie - der. 


The tune of the English nursery rhyme “Lazy Mary, Will You Get Up?” occurs 
in the following drinking song and suggests borrowing, but I have not yet discov- 
ered who borrowed from whom: 


Geh in den keller un hol emol ruf, Go down cellar and fetch us up, 
Hol emol ruf, hol emol ruf, Fetch us up, fetch us up, 
Geh in den keller un hol emol ruf, Go down cellar and fetch us up, 


Un hol e ganze zuber mol ruf (B.). And fetch us up a whole tubful. 
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Here is an emigrants’ song which reflects the optimism felt at leaving Europe 
and arriving in Pennsylvania. If it seems to present too rosy a picture, we must 
remember that the hard work and privation actually experienced in many cases, 
were by nature less likely to find expression in the form of song: 
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ka.__. Der wa-ge steht schon vor der tir,__Mit weibund kin-ner zie-ge mir. 


2. Un als mir komen in Bremen an, 3- Un als mir komen nach Baltimore, 
Da heissts: ir Deitsche tretet an, Da hobe mir di hent empor, 

Un firchtet keinen wasserfall— Un riefen aus: Viktoria! 
Der liewe Gott is iwerall. Jetz sin mir in Amerika. 

4. Amerika, da is gut sein, 5. Jetz will ich an mein bruder schreiwe, 
Da gebt es bier un branndewein, Er soll net meh in Deitschland bleiwe, 
Der branndewein, der is sehr gut, Er soll verkoffe was er hot, 

Der macht uns Deitschen frischen mut. Un ziege nach Amerika (B.). 
1. Now the time has come 2. And when we arrived at Bremen, 
To leave for America. They said to us: “Go ahead, folks, 
The wagon is at the door, Don’t be afraid of a bit of water, 
We'll leave with wife and children. The dear Lord is everywhere.” 
3. And when we landed in Baltimore, 4. Living is good in America, 
We raised our arms There’s beer and brandy there, 
And cried out, “Hurrah! And the brandy is very good: 
Now we're in America.” It makes us Germans feel enterprising. 


5. Now I'll write my brother 
To leave Germany too, 
To sell everything he has 
And come to America. 


The hymns in the Mennonite and Amish community run the gamut from the 
“Ausbund” collection’® to recently composed hymns set to German or English 
folk tunes. There are also simple translations of English hymns, like “Jesus Loves 
Me”: Jesus liebt mich gonz gewiss, / Weil des in der Bibel is, / Kindlein, komt 
zu liewen Christ, / Weil ich schwach, er mechtich is. / Ja, Jesus liebt mich . . . 
Di Bibel sacht mir so.”° 

And finally, one example of the sort of song that used to be featured at the 
annual fairs before the first World War. It is the cumulative type, something like 
“Old Macdonald,” and involves two principals. The first one asks the second what 


19 Some hymns in this collection are as much as 400 years old. See John Umble, “The Old 
Order Amish, their Hymns and Hymn tunes,” ] AF, 52 (1939), 82 ff. 

20 Also recorded from Mrs. John Horst, St. Jacobs. The author wishes to thank J. W. Kirken- 
dale for help in transcribing the songs used in this article. 
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sort of instrument he can play, and in answering the second has to enumerate and 
illustrate, both in singing and in gestures, each time working up through all the 
previously mentioned instruments. If he made a mistake or omission, someone 
else took his place. Here is the last verse: 


Johnny Schmoker, Johnny Schmoker, was kannschte spielen? / Ich kann spielen auf 
meinem dudelsack: / Quock quock quock, des is mein dudelsack. / Zwilla willa wick, 
des is mein pfeife, / Happa dappa dap, des is mein drummel, / Nick nock nock, des 
is mein organ, / Bum bum bum, des is mein drum, / Zum zum zum, des is mein 
zimbel, / Fiedel fiedel fiedel, des is mein fiedel, / Quock quock quock, des is mein 
dudelsack. 


Writing about the history of this unique strand in the tapestry of Canadian 
culture, authorities have presented, as it were, a summary and description of 
ingredients—a sort of recipe. But it is the folklore that makes these ingredients 
into a cocktail with an individual and characteristic flavour—and with a kick. 


University College 
Toronto, Canada 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 
MUSICAL STYLES' 


By Bruno Netri 


1. Introduction. 2. The Eskimo-Northwest Coast Area. 
3. The Great Basin Area. 4. The California-Yuman Area. 
5. The Athabascan Area. 6.The Plains-Pueblo Area.  7.The 


Eastern Area. 8. Summary and Conclusions. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


UR general problem is the distribution of musical style traits in American 
Indian music north of Mexico. Following are some of the main questions 
which we attempt to answer: are there some stylistic traits which are 
common to all of the music in the above-mentioned area; what are the geographic 
distributions of the most important style traits within this area; according to the 
distributions found, what musical areas may be delineated for North American 
Indian music; do the musical areas coincide with culture areas and linguistic areas? 
The time may be ripe for a study which ties together the many tribal mono- 
graphs on North American Indian music which have appeared in the last several 
decades, and which attempts to give, in some detail, the general picture. Although 
more musical material is available from this large area of primitive cultures than 
from any other of similar size, little has been done to survey the entire continent 
with the use of all the available material. Some early essays” represented the view 
that all Indian music had the same general style. Later it was thought that two 
major styles dominated the continent.* Today it is known that great complexity 
exists in the distribution of musical characteristics among the various tribes. 
Two significant attempts to delimit musical areas in North America have been 
made. The first, by Herzog,* is a brief paper; the other is a lengthier one, by 
Roberts.® The latter is a monograph which is not very detailed, stresses the distri- 
bution of musical instruments and surveys the available material. Comparatively 
little emphasis is given to the distribution of stylistic features. Also, a great deal of 
material has become available since her work appeared. 


1 This article and the two to follow constitute the bulk of the writer’s doctoral disserta- 
tion, accepted by the faculty of Indiana University in June 1953. The writer wishes to thank 
his many teachers and colleagues for their guidance and support. He is particularly indebted 
to George Herzog for introduction to the study of primitive music. 

2 FE. M. von Hornbostel, “Musik und Musikinstrumente,” in Koch-Gruenberg, Vom Roroima 
zum Orinoko (Stuttgart, 1923), III, 397-442. 

8 George Herzog, “The Yuman Musical Style,” ]AF, 2 (1928), 183-231. 

* Herzog, “Musical Styles in North America,” Proceedings of the 23rd International Con- 
gress of Americanists, (1928), 455-458. 

5 Helen H. Roberts, Musical Areas in Aboriginal North America (Yale University Publi- 
cations in Anthropology, 12, New Haven, 1936). 
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The present study surveys the musical styles of about 80 tribes whose music, 
it may be assumed, is a representative sample of most of the North American 
material, although hundreds of tribes remain untouched and unknown. The 
analyzed material has all been recorded within the last 70 years, but students of 
Indian music have usually assumed that its musical styles existed before 1500, 
although their distribution may have been somewhat different from their present 
ones. There seems to have been a minimum of hybridization of musical styles 
between European and American Indian cultures north of Mexico. However, the 
picture presented here refers specifically to music of the last century with recogni- 
tion of the probability that it is much older. Musical styles which are known to 
have arisen and spread in recent decades are included as special examples of his- 
torical processes. Mexican Indian music is not included because it has largely 
disappeared or been assimilated into Spanish-American folk and popular music, 
and little is known of it. However, it is possible that from the distributions of 
musical traits north of Mexico some tentative conclusions can be drawn about the 
music of the ancient Mexican high cultures. 

The raw material for this study consists, primarily, of transcriptions of melo- 
dies into musical notations. Three types of sources were used: about 60 published 
monographs and books, some of which also contained descriptions of styles; unpub- 
lished transcriptions, supplied by colleagues or made by the writer; and field 
recordings (mostly from the Archives of Folk and Primitive Music, Indiana Uni- 
versity), used to corroborate the written material. The most important sources for 
each section of the country were gathered. Where there is much available material, 
only the largest collections were used, and where material is lacking, even some 
articles containing the transcription of only one song. The writer does not pretend 
to have exhausted the material; still, it is estimated that over go per cent of the 
published transcriptions of North American Indian music, in addition to many 
unpublished ones, were analyzed and form part of the picture presented. 

The emphasis is on the technical aspects of musical style. The musical areas 
which are to be identified are areas of style and are not based on the distributions 
of musical instruments or features of the cultural background of music. The follow- 
ing sections give the stylistic features of the entire continent and of each musical 
area in some detail. A musical area may be defined as a geographic area whose 
inhabitants share in a generally homogeneous musical style. Such an area is unified 
by one or several important traits which are not found with the same degree of 
intensity in neighboring areas. To be sure, the styles of any two tribes differ in 
many respects, and it has been difficult to draw exact lines which delimit the areas. 
Musical areas could be identified at various degrees of homogeneity; each tribe, or 
even each sub-style within a tribal style, could be considered equivalent to a 
musical area by virtue of its contrast with the surrounding material. Again, the 
whole continent could be considered one musical area which contrasts with other 
large areas of primitive culture. Still it has been relatively easy to define the musical 
areas: most of them, as do Wissler’s culture areas, have a center of development 
which is most typical and sometimes most complex. The number of musical areas 
approximates those of the culture areas of Wissler and Kroeber, although their 
specific boundaries do not coincide. The characteristics of culture areas are shared 
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by the musical areas, but it has sometimes been necessary to leave unidentified the 
musical equivalents of the culture centers, as was done, according to Kroeber, by 
Wissler. In some larger musical areas it is useful to discuss smaller units within 
them—sub-areas—separately. Several sub-areas may fit together into one musical 
area, but they are distinguished by important features. While stylistic complexity 
has not been one of the criteria for differentiating musical areas, it has been used 
to distinguish the sub-areas of some of those areas. 

Some tribes have been found to participate in almost equal degrees in the styles 
of two musical areas. Such tribes, e.g. the Northern Utes, Pima, Papago, and 
Shawnee, are usually located at the meeting-points of musical areas. Their styles 
are discussed in the sections devoted to those styles which seem dominant in their 
musical cultures, but they are designated as marginal to these areas. 

A musical style is defined by statements of frequency—statistical statements— 
rather than by statements which indicate only the absolute presence or absence of 
a given trait. Indeed, while it is possible to state the presence of a trait in the 
material examined, it is unsafe to rely upon statements which indicate the com- 
plete absence of a trait in a given repertory, because the trait may appear in some 
as yet unrecorded material within the style. However, it is believed that the samples 
of music studied are representative enough to enable one to draw reliable conclu- 
sions about the relative frequency of the traits. 

The methods of analyzing the Indian melodies used to identify the musical 
areas are those described by Hornbostel® and followed by Herzog.’ The results 
are presented in the following order: melody, rhythm, form, and other features. 
The descriptions of the styles are primarily in terms of those traits by which they 
are differentiated. These are emphasized, while the others are discussed more briefly. 
Following is an explanation of the musicological techniques and terminology. 

Under the category of melody falls discussion of range (the distance between 
the lowest and highest tones in a song), scale, and melodic movement. Scale is 
defined as all of the tones occurring in a given song, not including octave dupli- 
cations. They are described by the number of tones in them (pentatonic, tetra- 
tonic, etc.), the most common intervals in them, and the position of the tonic and 
other important tones. These are placed according to their positions within the 
total range. Satisfaction of the greatest number of the following criteria deter- 
mines the identity of the tonic: tone occurring most often during a song; tone 
occurring with sufficient length or duration to distinguish it from the others; tone 
occurring as the final tone of several units within a song; and final tone of the 
song. The last criterion is the most important, but the tonic usually satisfies two 
or three of the criteria. 

The intervals of North American Indian music, generally speaking, approxi- 
mate those of Western European music; thus the names of the latter are used. 
Exact measurements in terms of cents or vibration rates are usually not available; 
consequently the interval names indicate intervals relatively close to the Western 
equivalents of those names, but the intervals usually do not match exactly. It 


®E. M. von Hornbostel, “Melodie und Skala,” Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters, 19 


(1913), 11-23. 
7 Herzog, 1928, p. 190. 
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appears that more leeway is allowed most Indian singers in the matter of intona- 
tion than is allowed European folk or art singers. Wherever such intervals as 
quarter-tones, used consistently, are indicated, they are described. The only addi- 
tional term used is “neutral third” which indicates an interval intermediate between 
a major and minor third. 

The movement of the melody in general is an important factor in determining 
musical areas. It is described in terms of the general contour as well as by indi- 
cating common melodic intervals. 

The analysis of rhythm is based on the description of the durational values 
used, the meter, and the instrumental accompaniment. It has been useful to dif- 
ferentiate styles by the number of durational values (note values) used in individual 
songs. In some styles five or six values are found distributed about equally in 
number throughout a song. In others it has been found that, while the same total 
number exists, two or three values tend to dominate the song and the others appear 
only occasionally. In other styles, again, two note values are used almost exclusively. 
These distinctions are useful; they help to explain the apparent relative complexity 
and simplicity of different rhythmic styles. It has not been possible to make state- 
ments about the relative fixity or flexibility of rhythmic values since most of the 
analysis is based on transcriptions representing only one rendition of a given 
song. The same applies to relative flexibility in other aspects of musical style. 

Meter, as determined by the regular placement of stresses, repetitions of series 
of note values, and repetition of melodic patterns, is classified as either isometric or 
heterometric. While purely isometric songs are exceedingly rare in North America, 
some styles have long stretches of isometric construction and others do not. The 
kinds of successions of note values, i.e. whether there are series of tones with the 
same note value or whether there is constant contrast, are also useful to differen- 
tiate some styles. 

Isorhythmic construction is also discussed. While very few songs are strictly 
isorhythmic, many are partly so (they have long isorhythmic sections) and modi- 
fied (isorhythmic with the exception of a few note values). The type of rhythmic 
accompaniment which is found in a musical area is described and its relationship 
to the rhythm of the melody is indicated. 

In the discussion of form, the over-all structure is first described. It is classified 
as either strophic, if the entire song is repeated a number of times in performance, 
or throughcomposed. The approximate number of identifiable sections or phrases 
in each song is given as well as the approximate lengths of the sections and the 
entire songs. The relationship among the sections is indicated by the classification 
in one of the following three types: progressive (no material repeated), reverting 
(restatement of earlier material), and iterative (repetition of material immediately 
preceding). While each song is bound to have some progressive parts and all three 
types may be present in one song, a song can usually be characterized by one of 
these three types, as can an entire style.* Letters are used to symbolize the struc- 
tural sub-divisions of the songs. Modification is indicated by ciphers: A* and A’, 
for instance, are slightly different. For sections more distantly related, small letter 


8 For a fuller explanation of these terms, see Herzog, “A Comparison of Pueblo and Pima 
Musical Styles,” ]AF, 49 (1938), 305. 
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coefficients are used: for example, B* is not merely a modified repetition of A; it 
is in some fashion related to A, in melodic contour perhaps, but it is relatively 
independent. A figure in parentheses following a letter indicates transposition: 
A(s5) is A transposed down a perfect fifth. Upward transposition, because it is 
rare, is not included in this system. 

Antiphonal technique, responsorial technique, and polyphony, wherever they 
are found, are discussed after form. The vocal technique, such as the use of vocal 
tension and pulsation as well as dynamics, accentuation, etc., are also treated. Men- 
tion of musical instruments is made according to the classification of Sachs and 
Hornbostel,® using the types idiophones (percussion instruments whose bodies 
vibrate), membranophones (drums with heads of skin), aerophones (wind-instru- 
ments), and chordophones (string instruments). In the identification of the 
tribes which belong to one musical area, only those whose styles are known are 
included. Although certain tribes which are located between member-tribes of 
one musical area could logically be considered a part of the same area, they are not 
included if their styles are not known. ) 

There are a few traits which are common to all, or the vast majority, of North 
American Indian tribal styles. These traits are generalized; the more specific and 
specialized traits, such as cascading melodic movement and great vocal tension, 
which were once thought to be characteristic of all American Indian music, were 
found to have relatively limited distributions in the western hemisphere and to be 
present also in the Old World. In spite of this generalized character, however, the 
traits listed here serve to differentiate North American Indian music as a whole 
from other styles and to lend some degree of homogeneity to the music of this 
continent, however diverse it may be in other respects. 

The basic unit in Indian music is the song, which usually lasts (including a 
number of repetitions where this is customary) between 20 seconds and three 
minutes. The vast majority of the songs are monophonic: they include only a 
melody and have only one pitch sounding at a given moment. Purely instru- 
mental music is rare. There is no solo drumming, and the only melodic instru- 
mental music is that played on flutes and flageolets. These are used by many 
tribes as love charms and in ceremonies. Most of the melodies played on them 
may also be sung. Those tribes having flute melodies at all possess only a few; 
a typical tribal repertory may consist of several hundred vocal songs and a dozen 
flute melodies. Whereas simultaneous playing on the flute and singing is not 
found, and ensemble music with more than one flute does not exist, the combina- 
tion of percussive accompaniment with vocal music is almost universal in North 
America. 

The range of the melodies is usually between a perfect fifth and a perfect 
twelfth. The majority (ca. 60 per cent) of the scales are pentatonic. The most 
common intervals in the scales as well as the melodies are major seconds and 
minor thirds; generally speaking, most of the intervals approximate those of the 
Western tempered scale. The final tones in the songs are usually the tonics, which 
are mostly the lowest tones of the individual songs. 

® These terms were introduced by E. M. von Hornbostel and Curt Sachs, “Systematik der 
Musikinstrumente,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 46 (1914), 553-590. 
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The rhythm of North American Indian music is organized heterometrically; 
isometric construction is very rare. Isorhythmic construction, however, is found 
in some areas. The general rhythmic picture is one of relative complexity; it is 
complex even in the simpler North American styles. The forms of North American 
Indian music are usually strophic; noted exceptions to this occur on the West Coast, 
A strophe consists of between two and twelve separate sections which are usually 
also phrases (having some kind of cadential marker). These have a duration of 
between three and ten seconds and are of unequal lengths within an individual 
song. They tend to become longer towards the end of a strophe. 

Among the types of instruments found in North America, the most common 
are idiophones. Membranophones and aerophones are also found in most tribes, but 
chordophones have a very limited distribution. The function of music is primarily 
religious. Men predominate in the musical activities of most areas; they lead the 
singing and compose the songs, and they are the makers and players of instru- 
ments. Group singing and solo singing are both common throughout the continent. 

A characteristic which typifies North American Indian music is the predomi- 
nance of meaningless syllable song texts. The majority of the Indian songs contain 
either entirely or partly meaningless syllables. Because of the paucity of text 
materials it is probably not possible to differentiate textual areas (except in subject 
matter, which is musicologically not relevant), and thus discussion of texts and 
text-music relationships are not included here. 


2. Tue Esximo-Nortuwest Coast AREA 


This area includes the Eskimo, the Northwest Coast, and the Salish tribes. It is 
rather well documented: only the Plains-Pueblo area exceeds it in the number of 
song transcriptions published. Roberts *® recognizes the relationship between Eskimo 
style and that of the remainder of the area, but, following cultural lines, she dis- 
cusses the Eskimo separately in her study of musical areas. The Eskimo-Northwest 
Coast area is characterized by the use of complex rhythmic organization and the 
use of recitative-like singing. The latter consists of the rhythmic recitation of a text 
with a melody whose general contour is fixed but whose actual pitches are relatively 
uncertain. Various gradations between this and ordinary singing are found. In the 
music of the Northwest Coast tribes the recitative characteristics of the pitch move- 
ment subside in favor of fairly well established pitches; but the use of one pre- 
dominant tone as the basis of the song as well as the asymmetrical rhythmic organi- 
zation serve to preserve its recitative-like character. 

The Eskimo-Northwest Coast area is divided into three sub-areas: the Eskimo, 
the Salish, and the Northwest Coast tribes, and are discussed in that order. 

The musical style of the Eskimo has been summarized in a recent monograph 
by Estreicher,"’ who includes transcriptions of 47 songs. The same author has also 
treated the music of the Caribou Eskimo separately.’* The most important col- 
lections of Eskimo melodies were published in the first quarter of the twentieth 


10 Roberts, 1936, p. 30. 

11 Zygmunt Estreicher, “Die Musik der Eskimos,” Anthropos, 45 (1950), 659-720. 

12 Estreicher, “La Musique des Esquimaux-Caribou,” Bulletin de la Société Neuchateloise 
de Géographie, 54 (1948), 1-54. 
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century and earlier. Roberts and Jenness’* have published material on the Copper 
Eskimo. Boas’ has published transcriptions (made by himself and J. C. Fillmore) 
of Central Eskimo music, and Thuren and Thalbitzer*® have contributed material 
on Greenland Eskimo music. 

The range of Eskimo songs is restricted; it is seldom greater than an octave 
and averages between a fifth and a major sixth. The scales are predominantly 
pentatonic, tetratonic, and tritonic; these three types, about equally distributed, 
account for over 95 per cent of the material. The intervals of the scales are pri- 
marily major seconds and minor thirds. Some minor seconds, major thirds, and a 
few perfect fourths are also found. 

The melodic movement tends to be undulating with about equal amounts of 
ascent and descent. Towards the end of the song, there is usually descent. The 
melodies move mainly in seconds and thirds. In the music of the Greenland Eskimo, 
where tonometric measurements were made, Thuren and Thalbitzer found 5/4 
and 3/4 tones and neutral thirds as common as other intervals. Because of the 
recitative-like quality of many Eskimo songs, many of the pitches in the scales are 
uncertain. In some songs there are both certain and uncertain pitches (e.g. Thal- 
bitzer Nos. 2 and 4). The use of a series of tones with the same pitch is common 
in Eskimo music (Thalbitzer Nos. 17 and 33) and the use of recitative alternated 
with ordinary singing is also found (Thalbitzer Nos. 67, 69). 

The rhythm of Eskimo music is relatively complex compared to the other aspects 
of the style. Both Thuren and Roberts note the Eskimos’ sense of rhythmic 
subtlety. The general rhythmic picture is one of asymmetry and variety. Many songs 
are dominated by only a few, perhaps two, durational values; many others show 
diversity by having great contrasts between very long and very short tones. Again, 
we find successions of tones with the same note value and also much contrast in the 
alternating use of several values. Dotted rhythms and syncopation are common. 

Most of the Eskimo songs cannot be easily classified as metric at all. They 
often consist of sequences of rhythmic values which defy organization at a level 
lower than sectional. If the material is divided into meter-like units on the basis of 
melodic contours, these units are of varying length within each song; they are 
organized heterometrically; isorhythmic organization is absent. However, the lack 
of metric organization should not be interpreted to mean rhythmic freedom in per- 
formance. The rhythmic material of a song is fixed; it is performed in the same 
way in each rendition of the song and by each group of singers. 

There is instrumental accompaniment to most of the songs: it consists of 
rhythmic beating of a drum or a part of the human body, and is supplemented by 
body movements. Its rhythms are relatively complex compared to most of the 
North American material and are related to those used in the accompaniment of 
the Northwest Coast tribes. The tempo of Eskimo music is relatively slow com- 
pared to most of the continent. 

The forms of Eskimo music vary. About half of them could be classified as 
progressive while among the others a great deal of iteration and variation occurs. 

13 Helen H. Roberts and Diamond Jenness, Songs of the Copper Eskimo (Ottawa, 1925). 


14 Franz Boas, The Central Eskimo (Washington, 1888). 
15 Hjalmar Thuren and William Thalbitzer, The Eskimo Music (Copenhagen, 1911). 
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Many songs cannot easily be divided into sections (e.g. Thalbitzer Nos. 114, 118), 
Most of them do share one characteristic trait: that of variation and repetition of 
short motifs. Even in the progressive forms, different versions of the same motif 
recur at various points. Sometimes these motifs are long enough to be called 
phrases or sections: in that case, forms like the following are found: A* BCA’ 
BCA* BCA‘ BCA'B (Thalbitzer No. 81). 

The songs of the Eskimo are sometimes strophic and more often throughcom- 
posed (in contrast to progressive). While the designation of progressive refers 
only to a single strophe, the designation of throughcomposed refers to an entire 
song. The sub-division of the strophic songs is often made on the basis of respon- 
sorial technique; Thuren describes the alternation of solo and chorus in Green- 
land, where the refrain is usually more fixed than the verse strophe. The use of 
recitative before, during, and after a melody is common. There appears to be no 
marked tendency for longer sections to appear towards the end of a song, a 
tendency common in much folk and primitive music. 

The vocal technique of the Eskimo approximates that of many North American 
tribes, particularly those of the Plains-Pueblo musical area. There is a good deal 
of vocal tension and rhythmic pulsation on the longer tones (a technique described 
in more detail in Section 6, below). Accents and rests are common, as are stressed 
grace notes (appoggiaturas). However, this type of vocal technique is not used 
with such intensity here as it is in the Pueblo-Plains area, although it is definitely 
present. 

Estreicher has succeeded in reconstructing tentatively the historic development 
of Eskinao music. He finds three stages to be the main points of this development. 
The first is represented by the music of the Caribou Eskimo, whose style is the 
simplest. This was superseded by the influences of American Indian and Paleo- 
Siberian styles which are today found primarily in Alaska and Greenland. The 
last stage is a development in Eskimo music possibly initiated by the Copper 
Eskimo, and which has settled primarily in Alaska. The Caribou Eskimo have 
remained aloof from these latter two stages. 

The remainder of the Eskimo-Northwest Coast area is divided into two sub- 
areas, mainly on the basis of complexity. A simpler style prevails among the Salish 
tribes while the more complex cultures, such as the Kwakiutl, Nootka, and Tsim- 
shian, participate in a more complex variety of the style. Material on individual 
tribal styles has been published by Stumpf,’® (who includes nine transcriptions) 
Herzog** (18 songs), Roberts and Haeberlin,’® (16 songs) and Abraham and 
Hornbostel’® (44 songs), the largest and best study. Material from a number of 
different tribes in British Columbia which are not accurately identified has been 


16 Carl Stumpf, “Lieder der Bellakula Indianer,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 2 
(1886), 504-526. 

17 Herzog, “Appendix: Songs,” in Thelma Adamson, Folk Tales of the Coast Salish 
(Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society), 27 (1934), 422-430. 

18 Helen H. Roberts and Herman K. Haeberlin, “Some Songs of the Puget Sound Salish,” 
] AF, 31 (1918), 496-520. 

29 Otto Abraham and E. M. von Hornbostel, “Phonographierte Indianermelodien aus 
British Columbia,” in Boas Anniversary Volume (New York, 1906), 447-474. 
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published by Densmore,” who includes transcriptions of 98 songs. The main 
features of the Salish style have been described by Herzog” in a study without 
musical examples. The area as a whole may be said to be relatively well docu- 
mented, but large groups of transcriptions from individual tribes are as yet lacking. 

The range of Salish songs is relatively small; the average is about a major 
sixth. A number of songs do, however, exhibit ranges larger than an octave. The 
scales are most frequently pentatonic; hexatonic and tetratonic scales are also very 
common. The intervals in the scales are most frequently major and minor seconds, 
and minor thirds. Minor seconds appear more frequently here than in North 
American Indian music in general. The melodic contours are usually undulating 
or level; this is true especially of the melodies with small range. In melodies of 
larger ambitus the movement could be described as pendulum-like, moving in 
broad jumps from one extreme of the range to the other. The main intervals of 
the Salish melodies are major and minor thirds. However, their proportion to 
the total material is not as great as it is in the other musical areas. In Salish music 
there are more major thirds and perfect fourths on the one hand, and more minor 
seconds on the other, than elsewhere on the continent. Successions of thirds, or of 
a third and a fourth (triad-like melodic movement) moving in the same direc- 
tion are common in Salish music. 

The rhythm of Salish music is dominated by several durational values; three 
or four is most common. This contrasts with Eskimo music, where more are 
usually found, and with the music of the Athabascan (and some other) musical 
areas, where less values are common. In contrast to Eskimo music, a rather large 
proportion (over 50 per cent) of the songs are either entirely or predominantly 
isometric. Triplets juxtaposed to duplets and dotted rhythms are common. Iso- 
rhythmic construction is very rare. Rhythms based on ternary division are com- 
mon, as are units of five and seven beats; the latter is rare elsewhere on the conti- 
nent. The final tones of the songs are usually long. 

The relationship between the melody and the rhythmic accompaniment is often 
intricate. It may be syncopated and the rates of speed of the two rhythms may 
differ. The beating is not usually in a regular pulse but is likely to have a 
thythmic design of its own. 

The forms of the Salish songs are both strophic and throughcomposed. They 
may be characterized by a certain lack of clarity and by looseness which is not 
found in the other musical areas. The main formal principles involved are progres- 
sion and iteration. The use of variation in the iterative material is frequent. The 
repeated use of a short motif in basically progressive material is also found. 
Examples of this characteristic looseness are found in Hornbostel and Abraham: 
A’ A* A°B CC’ D' D’ (No. 9); A’ B’ B’ B’ B* A’ A’ (No. 8). 

The use of recitative-like performance of some songs, as well as the alternation 
of ordinary singing with recitative, are described by Abraham and Hornbostel. 
The Salish songs are of the average length of North American Indian songs; some- 

20 Frances Densmore, Music of the Indians of British Columbia (Anthropological Papers, 


27, Bulletin 136 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1943). 
21 Herzog, “Salish Music,” in Marian W. Smith, ed., Indians of the Urban Northwest 


(New York, 1949), 93-110. 
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what less than a minute for a strophe is common. The tempo is somewhat slower 
than that of the Northwest Coast tribes. The number of phrases or sections in a 
song is relatively large, averaging between six and twelve. 

Herzog mentions a number of examples of polyphony, or part-singing, among 
the Salish, some of which he attributes to possible accident. Most of them are of 
the drone type: a single tone is held while another voice produces a moving 
melody. One example places the drone tone a fifth below the tonic of the melody. 
Since the use of repeated tones is common in the Salish style, the accompaniment 
of such a section by a monotone could more easily be ascribed to accident than 
the use of a drone against a moving melody. However, the number of instances 
reported indicates at least a slight development of polyphony in this musical sub- 
area; it is probably totally absent in most of the other musical areas of North 
America. 

The vocal technique of the Salish is comparable to that of the Eskimo. Vocal 
tension, comparable to that produced by what is considered improper singing of 
high tones in Western culture, and pulsations on the longer tones are found to a 
moderate degree, but to one less intense than that of the Plains-Pueblo area. 

The rather complex style of the Northwest Coast tribes is shared by the 
Kwakiutl, Tsimshian, Nootka, Makah, and Quileute. Forty-six Kwakiutl (includ- 
ing a few Nootka) songs were transcribed by Boas and Fillmore.** Two hundred 
ten songs of the Makah, Quileute, and Nootka were published by Densmore.”* 
Seventy-five melodies of the Tsimshian, with some notes, were published by 
Barbeau.** This material was supplemented by the writer’s aural analysis which 
corroborated the findings based on published transcriptions. 

The ranges of Northwest Coast songs are usually somewhat wider than those 
of Eskimo and Salish; however, they still are restricted in comparison with those 
of other musical areas. The average is slightly over a major sixth. Ranges of a 
major sixth, perfect fifth, and perfect octave are the most common. The Tsimshian 
have a slightly larger average, major seventh. 

Pentatonic scales are the most common, accounting for about 4o per cent of the 
published material. Next in frequency are tetratonic scales followed by approxi- 
mately equal distribution of hexatonic and tritonic scales. The intervals of the 
scales are the same as those of Salish music: minor seconds and major thirds are 
more common here than in the other musical areas. Tritonic scales, common 
especially among the Tsimshian, are usually made up of some kind of triad-like 
formation. The tonic is the lowest tone in about half of the songs. 

The melodic movement is usually undulating; descent outweighs ascent, how- 
ever. About 55 per cent of the melodic progressions are downward. The melodic 
intervals tend to be large (major thirds, perfect fourths, perfect and diminished 
fifths) on the one hand, and small (minor seconds) on the other. Major seconds 


22 Boas, The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians (Wash- 
ington, 1897). 

23 Densmore, Nootka and Quileute Music (Bulletin 124 of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Washington, 1939). 

24 Garfield, Wingert, and Barbeau, The Tsimshian: their Arts and Music (Publications 
of the American Ethnological Society, 18, New York, 1952). 
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and minor thirds do not predominate to the extent they do in other areas. The 
tendency to progress rapidly from one limit of the range to the other is found here, 
as in the Salish style. 

The rhythm of Northwest Coast songs is dominated by three or four dura- 
tional values. Some melodies are dominated by only two. Contrast between very 
long and very short values is common, as are the use of triplets, syncopation, and 
series of tones with the same durational value. Recitative-like rhythmic complexity 
is found; this is often correlated with uncertain pitches to produce recitative effects 
similar to those of Eskimo music but different from the song-recitative of the Great 
Basin musical area. 

Most of the songs are heterometric; metric divisions are sometimes difficult 
to make. Isorhythmic construction seems absent. The relationship between the 
rhythmic instrumental accompaniment and the melody is the most complex of the 
continent. Actual rhythmic polyphony, the simultaneous use of two or more 
rhythmic structures, is found here. Favorite devices include the use of quintuple 
meter in the accompaniment together with duple meter in the melody. The tempo 
of Northwest Coast songs is relatively slow. 

The lengths of Northwest Coast songs vary more than those of most musical 
areas. Some (e.g. Densmore, Nootka, Nos. 18 and 151) are longer than most of 
the North American ones, while others are exceedingly short (e.g. Densmore, 
Nootka Nos. 5, 6, and 22). The forms are mostly strophic, although a good deal 
of variation is allowed among the various strophes of an individual song. The 
strophes themselves consist of a number of sections, from three to ten, which vary 
in length; it is not possible to say that they always grow progressively longer, 
although they sometimes do. The strophes are usually progressive in form, with 
repetition and variation of motifs fairly common. This is shared with the Salish 
and Eskimo styles. 

Occasionally a type of form, common among the Plains Indians and repre- 
sented by the letters A* A* (with A’ shorter than A’), is found (e.g. Densmore, 
Nootka Nos. 33 and 40). A type of form common in Central and Southern Cali- 
fornia, called the Rise, is also found in some songs. It consists of a number of sec- 
tions which often contain the same material, followed by one higher in pitch; this 
is again followed by the initial material which closes the song. It is found in about 
10 per cent of the total Northwest Coast material and in about 35 per cent of the 
Tsimshian songs. 

The vocal technique of the Northwest Coast approximates that of the Salish. A 
moderate amount of pulsation and vocal tension is found. Densmore describes a 
drone type of polyphony among the Quileute where only certain women are con- 
sidered competent to sing a single long tone above the melody. Antiphonal and 
responsorial techniques, contrast between singers and between verse and refrain 
sections in the text, are described by Herzog. 

The traits which tie together the styles of the Eskimo, Salish, and Northwest 
Coast Indians were discussed above. The characteristics by which they are distin- 
guished are summarized here. These are primarily degrees of complexity, particu- 
larly in scale, form, and polyphony. While the Eskimo have one of the simplest 
styles of North America, the Northwest Coast tribes have one of the most com- 
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plex; the Salish tribes are in an intermediate position. In Northwest Coast music 
there is primarily an elaboration of the traits already characteristic of Eskimo and 
Salish music: rhythmic complexity, recitative-like singing, and structural lack of 
clarity and fixity. This is paralleled by the paucity of musical instruments and song 
functions of the Eskimo in contrast with the large number of these on the North- 
west Coast. Salish style has evidently been influenced by the Northwest Coast in 
many ways, and it has also had contact, apparently, with the Plains-Pueblo style, 
some of whose elements appear in it, and to which it is geographically closer than 
are the Northwest Coast tribes and the Eskimo. 


Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 
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By Charles W. Dunn. This is the warm and moving story of the folk 
culture of the Gaelic-speaking settlements in Nova Scotia from the 
first migrations from the Highlands and the Western Islands of Scot- 
land to the present day. Dr. Dunn has tried to answer the question, 
What does emigration do to a folk-culture?—in the words of his inform- 
ants, as far as possible. This story of courage and persistence, of humor 
and poetry, of reverence and revelry, of folk-belief and formal learn- 
ing, matches in its vigor and richness the land that helped to mould it. 


“A rare assortment of poems and prose extracts. We who know 
no Gaelic can be stirred, though, by the beauty and passion of 
the translations . . . a delightfully written book.”—Greensboro 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF HUMOR IN 
NEZ PERCE MYTHOLOGY 


By Det SKEELS 


of southeastern Washington, northeastern Oregon and northern Idaho south 
of the Coeur d’Alene country. At present most of the members of the tribe 
live in Idaho in Nez Perce, Lewis, Clearwater, and Idaho counties. 

The myths upon which this classification is based fall into three groups. First, 
myths recorded by me mostly in English in 1948; second, myths recorded in the 
native language by Archie Phinney in the 1920’s,? which I discussed, particularly 
in terms of linguistic humor, with Mr. Phinney; and third, the material, mainly 
that of Spinden,® published before the Phinney texts. This material is in English, 
and often appears to be only the skeletons of plots or synopses when compared 
with Phinney’s or my own collection; therefore I have held my use of it in the 
present analysis to a necessary minimum. My assumption of humor in certain 
elements of the myths follows from the reaction of my informants and from my 
discussions with Mr. Phinney, who, besides being an anthropologist, was himself 
a member of the Nez Perce tribe. As Phinney said in his introduction to his col- 
lection: “Humor is undoubtedly the deepest and most vivid element in this myth- 
ology.” The humor ranges from the extreme cruelty of the practical joke which 
brings death to its victim, to the gentle naivete of Cottontail Boy and Snowshoe 
Rabbit, who feel great but unwarranted concern for each other’s welfare. Practically 
every story in which Coyote is the central character is intended to be humorous; 
and other characters—Skunk, Weasel, Cottontail Boy, the Modest Maiden, and 
even stupid Bear—are customarily the agents or the butts of humor in the stories in 
which they appear. 

I have classified the humor in the Nez Perce myth body into six different cate- 
gories: (1) the humor of the pompous or stupid individual who comes to grief, 
(2) the trick, including transformations and practical jokes, (3) the obscene, 
(4) other incorrect or eccentric social behavior, (5) humor following from a lack 
of knowledge, real or pretended, and (6) sarcasm or irony. In general, humor of 
language, which Gladys Reichard distinguished from humor of situation in the 
Coeur d’Alene mythology, tends to fall in the fourth category. 

The main utility of this classification should be to provide a knowledge of the 


T HE Nez Perce are a tribe of Indians who in pre-White days inhabited parts 


1 Style in the Unwritten Literature of the Nez Perce Indians, Il, unpublished doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Washington (1949). 

? Archie Phinney, Nez Perce Texts (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 
25, New York, 1934). 

’ Herbert J. Spinden, “Nez Perce Tales,” and Livingston Farrand, “Sahaptin Tales,” Folk- 
Tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, ed. Franz Boas (The American Folklore Society, Mem. 
11, 1917); Herbert J. Spinden, “Myths of the Nez Perce Indians,” JAF, 21 (1908), 13-23, 
149-158. 
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kind of motivations and behavior which the Nez Perce when listening to their 
myths could consider funny. It does not mean that they condoned or laughed at 
such behavior in real life. It may be that the humor of the myth body actually 
worked to prevent the appearance of certain kinds of behavior in real life, i.e. that 
humor is a tension-relieving device and that the behavior of the mythic characters 
was humorous because it was a departure from the way the Nez Perce themselves 
behaved. 

The two types of humor which were undoubtedly present among the Nez 
Perce but which are not treated here are pantomime and the individual idiosyn- 
crasy of the informant. The first is omitted both because it is impossible to do 
justice to it with a verbal description and because it must differ enormously now, 
at least when the White fieldworker is present, from what may have been tradi- 
tional when the myth was told on the right occasion by the right persons to the 
right audiences. The individual idiosyncrasy is not stressed here because to do so 
would shift emphasis from the tale to the teller. My interest here is primarily in 
the traditionally humorous component of the myth rather than in the personality 
of the informant. 

Perhaps the commonest pattern of humor within the Nez Perce literature is 
that in which a pompous, vain, and stupid person is defeated and usually killed. 
Very often this person is Coyote. This pattern is generally followed when Coyote 
is involved in a power contest with a dangerous being. Coyote approaches the 
being and is slain because of his foolishness or his vanity. Later he is revived and 
kills his enemy, but the humor of the pattern appears to lie in Coyote’s defeat 
rather than in his triumph. 

Coyote has a sufficient compound of vainglory, stupidity, sexuality, and gluttony 
within his character to make his downfall a humorous element in a story without 
his actually indulging in any of these excesses within a particular plot. Coyote, 
in other words, is a comic character somewhat like a clown in a circus whose very 
appearance brings laughter even before he has done anything to merit such a 
response. It is this humorous quality which is inherent in Coyote’s character that 
may well account for his appearance in a large number of stories in which he plays 
only a minor function. He adds a spice of humor and interest to the story simply 
by his presence. 

Bear, who is cruelly tricked by Coyote in five stories and by Cottontail Boy in 
one, is an example of the individual who is stupid and powerful rather than pom- 
pous. In the case of Bear’s downfall, however, we are dealing in every instance 
with what is fundamentally another type of humor, that of the trick and of the 
practical joke. Apart from the fact that he is easily duped, Bear does not seem to 
possess the kind of character that fits within the humorous situation like that of 
Coyote. The ingredient which he generally lacks and Coyote always possesses is 
that of conceit and vanity. This would lead one to believe that Coyote is more 
often funny because of his pompousness rather than because of his stupidity—a 
conclusion in harmony with Bergson’s statement that “the one failing that is essen- 
tially laughable is vanity.” 

If Bear lacks the vanity which would make him laughable the same cannot be 
said for Skunk. Although he is willing to call himself the “poor one” to obtain 
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his ends, Skunk’s vanity appears in his soliloquizing journey up the valley in the 
story “Skunk White” when he speaks of his lack of fear and his visit with the 
shamans. His downfall, later, at the hands of the wolves fits to a certain extent 
the pattern previously set down; he is the pompous individual who meets destruc- 
tion. Yet two factors operate to destroy some of the humor of Skunk’s story. First 
his end is not obviously the direct result of his vanity as Coyote’s often is; and, 
second, Skunk’s character has a tendency toward fantasy in it which is delightful 
and invites the empathy of at least the modern listener to such an extent that his 
death becomes pathetic rather than comic. 

The use of trickery by Coyote or some other agent is the second common device 
by which humor is achieved in the Nez Perce stories. The tricks Coyote uses to 
deceive his victim often involve transformations. In different stories Coyote changes 
himself into an old man, an old woman, a baby, a girl, a gay traveler, a shaman, 
and a hillock. In other stories Polecat feigns sickness with Coyote’s assistance and 
Bluejay wraps his legs with pine tree moss to deceive the Modest Maiden, but 
these are not actual transformations. Transformations as a humorous method of 
effecting trickery appear to be limited in the Nez Perce mythology to the character 
of Coyote. 

Tricks not utilizing transformation but approximating fairly closely our con- 
cept of the practical joke appear in a number of the stories. Coyote tricks Bat into 
believing that a beautiful girl will become his wife and then laughs uproariously 
at Bat’s subsequent embarrassment. The tables are turned on Coyote in another 
story when the animals steal his food as he sleeps and then cut out his anus and 
trick him into eating part of it. Skunk shares with Weasel and Urinator a milder 
piece of trickery. He hides the Kildeer Sisters in his bed, and after dark, tells Eagle 
he laughs because mice are dragging their entrails over him. 

It is difficult to tell when trickery is humorous and when it is not. Humor 
appears to be present in most of the instances mentioned above, and it also seems 
implicit in the trickery used in the stories of races when Turtle defeats Bull and 
Crayfish wins over Coyote. It is not apparent, however, in the trickery found in 
many of the other stories of the Nez Perce. 

Phinney seems to consider an appreciation of the obscene humor in Nez Perce 
stories by the Indian listeners of today a mark of degeneration in aesthetic tastes. 
This may be true in the one case that he cites, but there is a good deal of evidence 
within the tales generally to suggest that obscenity was probably a popular variety 
of humor before contact with the Whites brought any change in aesthetic attitudes. 
It is true that the stories collected by Phinney do not have many obscene elements 
within them, but I believe that this lack can be more easily explained as the result 
of reticence in Phinney’s informant than as a characteristic of the Nez Perce myth- 
ology as a whole. The stories of Farrand and Spinden, collected much earlier than 
Phinney’s, and my own stories, collected much later, all differ from Phinney’s in 
that they contain a number of obscene stories, episodes, and incidents which do 
not appear in his. 

Obscenity follows no definite pattern in the Nez Perce tales. It is found in some 
of the episodes in which the vain individual is brought low and is also present in 
a good many of the tales which depend partially for their humor on trickery. It 
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may be either sexual or scatological, and very often it follows from Coyote’s lewd 
nature. Obscene behavior by Coyote usually brings him to grief if it is the product 
of his foolish side. If it is a part of his trickery he usually carries it off successfully, 

Obscenity, vanity, and trickery seem the chief qualities in the tales which the 
Nez Perce found humorous. In the case of vanity and obscenity, the humor may 
follow from the fact that the behavior is not generally socially acceptable. 

The fourth category of humor includes that peculiar or socially unacceptable 
behavior in the stories which is humorous but does not involve vanity or obscenity, 
Bat’s bashfulness fits into this category, and so does much of Coyote’s behavior 
which can simply be called inane, stupid, or foolish. The Modest Maiden’s actions, 
which are actually slightly immodest, are probably funny for this same reason, 
Coyote’s whistling and singing as an expeditioner is a mark of vanity and may 
even be a satirical thrust at the people who made the long trip to the buffalo coun- 
try, but the behavior is followed by no ill consequences and is distorted and peculiar 
enough to be included here. 

In the same category of laughable departures from the social norm would fall 
the speech peculiarities of Bat, Mosquito, Skunk, and Bear. These are examples 
of linguistic humor rather than the humor of situation, but their affinity with the 
previous group is obvious. It is not the meaning of the speech that is funny in these 
examples; it is, instead, the fact that they represent behavior, specifically speech 
behavior, which is a departure from the socially acceptable customary way of speak- 
ing. On a more mechanical level a good deal of the quasi onomatopoeic sounds 
were probably also humorous, although it is impossible to state this positively in 
many cases. There are examples, however, about which we can be reasonably sure. 
The sound of Coyote crunching mice must surely have brought laughter and the 
same was probably true of Skunk’s wind-breaking, Bobolink’s whistling, and 
Coyote’s laughter. The humor of foreign speech which Reichard mentions finding 
in Coeur d’Alene mythology appears to be present in two of Phinney’s stories. 

Another fairly broad category of humor which can be distinguished in the Nez 
Perce stories is that of naivete. Individuals are laughed at because they do not 
understand a situation or a word or phrase. This is not quite the same as outright 
stupidity of the variety we find often in Bear and occasionally in Coyote, although 
the two types of humor obviously impinge on each other and are difficult to dis- 
tinguish. One of the best examples of naivete in the Nez Perce stories is that which 
provides the theme in the story “Cottontail Boy and Snowshoe Rabbit.” Both of 
the friends are concerned about the conditions under which the other has to live. 
The humor, which Phinney considers an excellent example of that found in the 
Nez Perce stories, turns on the fact that each is unaware that the other likes his 
own habitat and can live well in it. Other instances of the humor of a lack of 
knowledge which appear in the stories are Bluejay’s unawareness that Modest 
Maiden needs more to eat than pitch gum, Skunk’s belief that Eagle and the 
Kildeer Sisters are actually in the water when he sees their reflections, Frog Chiefs 
unawareness that the valley he wishes to live in is his own, and Coyote’s belief 
that it is thundering when Buffalo bellows and that it is snowing when his teeth 
fall out. 

This same pattern of naivete also appears in the humor of language. Weasel 
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understands literally a phrase which Sunflower means to use figuratively and as 
a result drowns his nephew, and Coyote twice misunderstands Fox, accepting the 
literal meanings of the words when Fox uses them figuratively and each time loses 
his food. 

Occasionally pretended naivete involving word play is used by characters within 
the story for purposes of trickery. The animals ask sleeping Coyote if they can 
have his salmon and when he grunts e .. . they assume he means ehe “yes” and 
take the food. Coyote kills and eats the Grouse children and excuses his action by 
assuming that their meaningless syllables are actually an insult. He deliberately 
misunderstands the Swallow Sisters in order to become sexually familiar with 
them. He pretends that wounded Marten is crying that “they are running down 
the valley,” when Marten is actually accusing him of murder; and he tricks the 
Bears by telling them that the spot where he is sending them is called “the-place- 
where-one-seems-to-be-aiming” so that they will believe Lynx is only an illusion 
as he prepares to kill them. In the last instance the trickery involves more deception 
than just feigned misunderstanding but its use of word play makes it obviously 
akin to the previous examples. There is a certain amount of deliberate naivete 
coupled with word play too in the exchange between Coyote and Monster when 
Coyote refuses to leave by any of the possible exits because if he did he would 
receive the name of the excretion that is ordinarily expelled by that opening. 

Sarcasm appears in several instances in the Nez Perce myths although it could 
hardly be considered as one of their important characteristics. There is sarcasm in 
one tale when the narrator calls Bear Girl “poor thing” because Woodpecker has 
gone to bed with her. The youngest Goose brother is evidently speaking sarcastically 
when he addresses Coyote as “honorable Coyote guest.” And the girls are actually 
deriding the ugly Elder Brother when they call him “so lovable a boy.” 

Irony is not common in the Nez Perce tales but it does appear occasionally. 
Fox, in midwinter with no food in the lodge, probably speaks ironically to Coyote 
when he says, “for warming myself the better to pick lice let me go gathering 
pitch.” There is also irony apparent to the listeners if not to the characters when 
Coyote in order to prevent Bear from piercing his disguise is forced to say of him- 
self, “he is Coyote vile like that, always trouble he is finding.” The irony of circum- 
stance is emphasized in several instances in the stories. Coyote throws living 
mice to Fox and then has to scramble about the floor after them when it develops 
that Fox already has food. The older sister suggests in derision that the younger 
should meet the handsome man who approaches instead of her husband, but the 
handsome man is actually the transformed husband of the younger sister. 

Probably the best irony in the stories, because of the economy and restraint it 
demonstrates, appears in the tale “Water Monster.” Fox has prepared gifts to take 
to Young Coyote’s Wedding Feast; but all that Coyote has made to take with him 
is a spoon, obviously in order to get more than his share to eat at the feast. How- 
ever, the wedding journey is marred by Water Monster Woman’s endeavor to 
drown her guests; and on the first night of their arrival at the home of the bride 
they are attacked by one of her murderous kin. The next day Water Monster 
Woman tells them that another monster will attack them that evening. Then the 
narrator remarks, “but there he sits Coyote with the spoon but not having supped.” 
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And at the end of the story when the guests have barely escaped with their lives the 
narrator turns abruptly from the nightmare horror of the pursuit by the water 
monsters and concludes the tale thus: “From there they came home; hardly fun 
was to be their Wedding Journey. Somewhere lost in the current of the waters 
was Coyote’s spoon.” 

Conscious satire is not at all common in the stories. There may be some mockery 
of the travelers to the buffalo country across the mountains in the portrayal of 
Coyote as the singing and whistling expeditioner, but this is not certain. It would 
seem that the timeless quality of all mythology would generally prevent its use as 
a vehicle for satirizing the present, immediate person, group or situation. 

We have divided the humor of the Nez Perce tales into six categories or pat- 
terns: these patterns obviously overlap and are not exclusive, yet include most of 
the humor which appears in the tales. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the aberrant or unusual behavior that 
we have noted as a common ingredient in Nez Perce humor actually follows in 
most instances from the animal portion of the man-animal combination in the 
personalities of the myth characters. Coyote’s trickery, Bear’s stupidity, Bat’s 
reticence, and Skunk’s nastiness provide the humor in the stories; but they are 
also the characteristics, noted by Boas, which link the real animal with the mythic 
personality which wears his name. Yet the human portion of the personalities of 
these characters is also absolutely essential if they are to be humorous; in fact they 
must be considered as human rather than animal in order to be funny. For their 
behavior is laughable because it is an aberration from the social norm which, 
granted their basically human personality, they might be expected to follow. If 
they were considered as animals with laughable human attributes their behavior 
would be funny as it approached the social norm, rather than as it departed from 
it. They would be funny as monkeys are funny when they imitate human behavior. 
Actually this type of humor, which we do not find in Nez Perce literature, is con- 
siderably more sophisticated than the humor of animal deviations from a human 
norm because before one can laugh at the animal who imitates the human being 
one must be certain that the animal should not be expected to behave as the human 
being would. If the observer is not certain, the unnaturalness of the combination of 
the compulsive, instinctive behavior of the animal with what appears to be a kind 
of human intelligence yet without the potential of empathy of the really human 
personality is much more likely to be horrible than it is to be funny, unless the 
observer assumes that within the animal form reposes an essentially human per- 
sonality with motives and responses more or less predictable as a result of the 
observer’s previous association with mankind. We feel this reaction of horror, 
without the mitigation of empathy in our own literature toward the beings in The 
Island of Dr. Moreau by H. G. Wells; and we also feel it toward the dangerous 
beings of the Nez Perce tales. The dangerous beings are horrible, regardless of 
their form, to the extent that their personalities are nonhuman and their behavior 
compulsively and instinctively dangerous. Coyote is as cruel as any of the dangerous 
beings in the myth body, but his personality is fundamentally human and appears 
to allow him a margin of choice in his actions. The dangerous beings on the other 
hand are by nature dangerous and cannot act any other way; as a result they are 
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not funny, but formidable and even horrible. It is worth noting that the essen- 
tially human and laughable Coyote usually triumphs in the end over the essen- 
tially inhuman and horrible dangerous beings. Spinden was told that there were 
no dangerous beings in the modern Nez Perce territory because Coyote had 
destroyed them in the myth period. 


University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 
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THE BLIND MAN AND THE LOON: 
BARROW ESKIMO VARIANTS' 


By Rosert F, Spencer and W. K. CarTER 


vidual cultural setting is always of interest. Although it is recognized that 
elements of folklore are readily susceptible to diffusion, the ways in which 
a tale may be oriented by one or another group call forth a necessary preoccupa- 
tion with comparison on the part of the folklorist. A case in point is provided by 
the fairly complex myth variously designated as “The Blind Man and the Loon,” 
“The Loon’s Necklace,” “The Origin of the Narwhal,” “The Wicked Mother,” 
or “How the Blind Man Recovered his Sight.” In several forms, this folktale is 
rather widely diffused among the Arctic and sub-Arctic peoples of native North 
America. Among the Eskimo particularly, it is found in East Greenland, in 
Labrador, among the Central and Baffinland Eskimo, and has been traced to 
several of the Alaskan groups, notably those at Point Lay and at Cape Prince of 
Wales. The general theme also appears on the Northwest Coast, among some of 
the interior Athapascan peoples, and is also not unknown in the Plains area. There 
are further one or two secondary elements which suggest connections in Siberia. 
It is thus scarcely surprising to find the story quite well developed in the culture 
of the Eskimos of Point Barrow, Alaska, although it was not previously reported 
for this group. Several versions were collected in the Barrow-Wainwright area of 
the Alaskan Arctic slope in the summer of 1952. It may be profitable to compare 
the various Barrow versions with each other and with those appearing in other 
Arctic and sub-Arctic cultures. Some rather marked differences in the recounting 
of the folktale arise among the Barrow people and it may be possible to suggest that 
the story reaches the group in two different versions at varying points in time or 
that it has been recast to fit the changed patterning vested in a younger generation. 
For purposes of clarification, the following account containing the bulk of the 
elements comprising the tale, is given verbatim: 


Ts specific patterning and integration of a particular myth in the indi- 


Tue Loon AND THE Buinp Man, (told by takum-inaroak) 


There was once a woman who lived alone with her two grandchildren. Her husband 
had died. In the village where they lived there had been some kind of sickness. The 
woman’s son and her daughter-in-law had died and she was left alone with her two 
grandchildren. They lived there alone, all three of them. Now the boy became a man 
and started hunting. He took his sister and his grandmother to another place where he 
liked to hunt. He made a house there. He made it strong, so strong that the bears 


1 Anthropological field work in the Barrow area was conducted with the aid of a contract 
between the Office of Naval Research and the University of Minnesota N ONR 710 (03), and 
with the aid of a contract (No. Ns5ori—o7643) between Harvard University and the Office of 
Naval Research. 
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wouldn’t tear it up. On the top of it he put a skylight. He was a good hunter and could 
catch all kinds of animals. 

Now this grandmother was old; she wasn’t strong. When she worked hard, she got 
very tired. After a while, she started thinking that her grandson made too much work 
for her. She started thinking wrong about her grandson. The boy had sun goggles 
made out of wood and his grandmother took them and hung them over the fire of the 
lamp. Next morning, he started out hunting. He hunted all day and in the evening he 
started off home wearing his goggles. When he was walking home, he noticed he 
couldn’t see far; he was beginning to lose his sight. At home, he was given food by 
his grandmother. He said to her: “I can’t see far; I can’t even see the meat you have 
given me.” She said: “I am sorry that you are going blind; you are our only hunter; now 
who will get meat for us?” When he awoke in the morning, after sleeping, he was blind. 
He could only see the dim light of the skylight, nothing else. He went out but he 
couldn’t see anything around the house. 

And by summer time, he still couldn’t see. All summer long he went out from the 
house and sat by the door. Soon he couldn’t even see the dim light shining through the 
skylight of the house. And in the fall, he still couldn’t see. He sat by himself, thinking: 
“We are so lonesome; why don’t some people come here to see us?” When he wanted 
to walk, his sister led him around. When he was in the house, he just lay on the bunk, 
not doing anything. He thought once, while he was trying to go to sleep, that maybe 
his grandmother could make his eyes better. He remembered that the old women are 
often like medicine men and have power. He said: “Grandmother, can’t you use your 
strength and give me something to cure me?” But she didn’t say anything. 

It was winter now and the grandmother said that the meat they had was getting 
less and less and that there wouldn’t be enough when summer came. Then they started 
to eat the old meat they still had stored. The grandmother and the little girl kept 
busy all day; they got wood and water. Every day they went out and were gone all day. 
They were beginning to starve and the last of the old, rotten meat was being used up. 

Then tiptan, that was the boy’s name, heard his grandmother say: “The sun is 
shining; the sun is coming up now.” He said: “Oh, there will be lots of animals coming 
around now when the sun is getting warm.” And just before the two women left to go 
out gathering, he let his sister take him outside. He felt the snow; it was soft. “Is it 
summertime?” he asked. She said: “The snow is almost gone now.” And when it came 
to evening, and the two women came back, his grandmother gave him food. He didn’t 
eat much of it; it tasted bad and it smelled bad. When they were going to sleep, he 
heard something outside. He called his grandmother and she went out to see. There 
was the bear (nd‘nuk) right close to their house. And he asked his grandmother, saying: 
“Give me my bow and two arrows and take me out to let me shoot the bear.” She got 
him ready to shoot the bear, facing him toward it and directing his aim. He shot an 
arrow and he heard the bear coming rolling down off the roof. While he thought of 
how he had got the bear, his grandmother said: “You missed the bear; you hit the 
itkax” (the wooden frame of the skylight of the house). Then they went back and went 
to sleep. 

The next morning, while his grandmother and his sister were getting ready to go 
out, he said to his grandmother: “Leave me water to drink.” She gave him some and 
he drank but there was caribou hair in it. He blew this out of his mouth and started 
drinking again. It wasn’t clean. Then they left him alone and went away. When it came 
toward evening, and the grandmother and sister came home, he smelled some good, 
tender meat. He said: “That smell is good; they must have cooked some meat, real 
tender.” But when they gave it to him to eat, it was rotten again. Next day, he smelled 
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good meat again but was given only rotten meat to eat and his water was dirty again. 

He thought that he would get up first in the morning but his grandmother was up 
before him and gave him bad meat again. Again, he asked for water. He said: “Give 
me clean water.” But his grandmother said: “It gets dirty from the dirt falling down 
from the top of the house.” She blew on it and it was cleaner. He said: “Let me stay 
out all day.” They led him out and he sat in the warm, summer sun and listened to 
the birds. He sat there a long time. 

Now while he was sitting, he listened and he heard a loon (kéxiraw) making a 
noise over his head close by. And he called to the loon: “You can fly around and see; 
you must be happy.” And the loon said: “xyd‘— xyd*—.” This is the noise that the loon 
makes. And after he made that noise, he said: “tiptan, xdyn” (tiptan, come!). So he 
went toward the sound of the loon. And when he came to the edge of the lagoon nearby, 
the loon came to his side. 

The loon said: “Let me put you on my back and let us go down to the bottom of 
the water in the lagoon. Hold your breath and don’t try to breathe.” And the loon put 
him on his back and told him to hold on under his wings. “When you can’t breathe, 
hold on hard to my sides,” the loon told him. When they went down under the water, 
the boy couldn’t hold his breath any more and he pressed the loon’s sides. Then they 
came up the first time. And the loon said, when they came up, pointing toward the shore: 
“Can you see yet?” “Yes, I can see the edge of the lagoon,” said the man. The second 
time they went down, he held on as long as he could. When they came up, the loon 
asked him: “Can’t you see yet?” He answered: “I can see the willow branches along the 
water.” The third time he held on again. Then, when he pressed the loon, they came 
up again. “Can you see the stones on the mountain?” asked the loon. He said he could 
see them a little bit now. Then they went down for a fourth time. When they came up, 
the loon asked again and the young man said he could see the small single stones on 
the mountain. And the loon took him down again. When he was almost drowned, they 
came up. The loon asked him again and the young man said: “It’s about the same; I 
can see only the small stones on the mountain.” The loon answered: “We will go down 
again to the bottom, and when you get off, go up on the bank and open your eyes.” 
This is what they did. He went up the bank and opened his eyes and he could see as 
far as he could see. 

After that, he looked at the loon and saw that the bill of the loon wasn’t quite right. 
He said: “I will sharpen it for you.” He did so and then he said: “Now you can catch 
any kind of food you want.” And so the loon has a sharp bill. And after that, the loon 
told the man to go home. On his way he saw all kinds of animals. 

Soon he reached home. He saw the bones of the bear and the skin lying nearby. He 
went into the house and looked at the water and he saw all kinds of worms in it. He 
drank some and lay down. After a while, his grandmother and sister came in. They said 
they had walked far and they hadn’t done anything. He asked for water. When his 
grandmother brought him some, he opened his eyes and said: “Maybe you like these 
worms, you better drink it yourself.” She was frightened and they went to bed without 
saying anything. 

In the morning, he thought to himself: “How shall I punish my grandmother?” He 
didn’t want to kill her. He went out and began to fix his kayak to get ready for hunt- 
ing. At the edge of the sea he saw some belugas (Delphinus albicans, the small white 
Arctic whale) swimming and heard their noise. He didn’t try to catch any of them. He 
went out in his kayak and caught a little seal and then went home. Then he told his 
grandmother and sister: “There are belugas out there; another man was out there and 
he caught one. You must help me while I go to hunt them. When we go out, I will 
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spear one and you two will hold the rope for me.” The next day they went out. He 
tied the rope to his grandmothers wrists and then speared a beluga. But he didn’t spear 
it in the usual way; he speared it over the flippers. It started to swim away and it 
dragged the old lady with it. She cried: “my knife; my knife!” but the beluga dived and 
didn’t come up again and the old lady was pulled under. When the beluga didn’t sound 
again, he knew that he had done right. 

Then he took his sister home and he said to her: “Now I'll get married and since 
you are growing up, you must marry, too. Then we will all live together and I'll never 
be blind again.” He married a woman from another place and his sister also married into 
that same village. He became very rich and caught foxes and other animals but he didn’t 
shoot birds. 


A second version of the story obtained at Barrow is considerably less involved, 
The personnel are reduced to two: a mother and son. There is no mention as to how 
the son, named in this variant, ignan, became blind. He shoots the bear and his 
mother refuses him meat, saying that the bear had escaped and that his arrow had 
hit the itkax. As he sits in the sun, he is called by the loon who dives four times 
with him into a fresh water lagoon. At each dive, when he can no longer hold his 
breath, he plucks a feather from the loon and the two come to the surface. He is 
asked each time what he can see and each time his vision becomes clearer. He does 
not reward the loon. On his return home, he notices the skin and bones of the 
bear. He is angry at his mother and punishes her merely by taxing her with her 
misdeeds in front of others. 

In the third version given at Barrow, the site of the occurrence in the tale is 
given as mdlekpik, a fresh water lagoon east of modern Barrow (dtked'vik). The 
name of the boy is again given as tiptan. He was blind and lived there with his 
grandmother. When the bear nosed about the skylight, the boy, at his grand- 
mother’s direction, shot two arrows at the bear. Although he heard it groan and 
fall, she claimed that he had hit the ithax. They quarreled over it, wrangling back 
and forth. The grandmother lived off the bear’s flesh all winter, leaving the boy 
only the poorest food. In summer, the loon called him by name. He walked over 
to the lagoon, felt his hand taken by that of another person. The loon dived with 
him four times and he recovered his sight. When his vision was restored, the person 
who had taken his hand was gone and there was only the loon flying away. When 
he came home, he saw the bearskin and the bones. Angry, he planned revenge. 
He harpooned a beluga and tied his grandmother’s wrists to the line. Beluga and 
grandmother disappeared, pursued by a killer whale. The big hump on the back 
of a killer whale—“that’s the old lady, whom her grandson used as a seal poke.” 

The three foregoing versions were collected in Eskimo. It will be noted that the 
latter two, although given here in synoptic form, do not differ markedly from the 
first recounting except for slightly realigned details. Barring a few elements, such 
as the cause for blindness, omitted in the last two versions, and the ultimate fate 
of the wicked mother, the tale is fairly consistent. Some eight variations of the 
Barrow tale were obtained and the general plot remains the same. Differences, as 
may be expected, arise principally in secondary details associated with the story. In 
the basic plot, the blind boy kills the bear, is deceived by being told that he hit the 
skylight frame. He starves while the mother, or grandmother (and sister) enjoy 
the bear meat through the winter. In summer he is called by the loon who dives 
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with him into a fresh water lake—usually four times—and so recovers his sight. 
Secondary associations in the tale involve the rewarding of the loon, present in only 
the first version of the story recounted here, and the fate of the wicked mother. 
The story is widely known at Barrow and still other variants could be obtained 
which bring out the consistent elements in the plot. 

But yet another version was obtained at Barrow which is not at all consistent 
with the foregoing. In this one, a series of new associations is introduced. Two 
versions of this variant were secured. Some Barrow residents claimed that this 
was a “different story.” A synopsis follows: 


The people of Birnirk, a now abandoned settlement north of modern Barrow, were 
starving. An old woman walked down the beach to Nuwuk, the settlement at Point 
Barrow proper, and found that the people there were eating meat from a beached whale. 
When she reported this at Birnirk, the people decided to go to Nuwuk at once. When 
they left, an old blind man remained behind. Abandoned, he sat in his own house, 
starving. As he sat there through the bitter winter, the bear came to his house, looked 
through the skylight and saw him. The bear then came down from the roof, entered 
the house and sniffed the man but he remained very still and the bear went away. 
When the bear had left, the blind man took his bow and two arrows. Presently, he 
heard the bear on the roof again. He shot his two arrows in the direction he knew the 
skylight to be. One arrow hit the étkax, the other struck the bear which fell dead. All 
winter long, the blind man lived on the meat from the bear. In the summer, he came 
out from his house and sat in the warmth of the sun. In the fresh water lagoon nearby, 
he heard a loon calling. He made his way to the lagoon, took the bird’s legs and was 
pulled under water across the lagoon. When they came to the opposite side, the man 
could see again. Then he asked the loon how he could get back across the water. The 
loon pulled him back in the same way as before but when they reached the other side, the 
man was blind again. So the loon repeated the trip and the man’s vision was again 
restored. He then walked around the lagoon and the loon flew away. After he had been 
back in his house for a while, the people returned and were much surprised to see that 


he had regained his sight. 


Reserving comment on the last version for the moment, it is possible to note the 
striking uniformity of the tale across the Eskimo culture area. The first three ver- 
sions, as given here, reflect the archtype of the plot. Since the study made by Boas 
on the distribution of the tale, it has come to light in other Eskimo communities, 
particularly in some in Alaska.” A quick resumé of the principal elements, in order 
to place the tale as given at Barrow in the general setting of Eskimo folklore is in 
order. 

Detailed accounts of the tale are now available from seven Eskimo groups. 
These are: 1. Smith Sound® 2. Greenland and Labrador* 3. East Greenland® 


2Franz Boas, Tsimshian Mythology (Annual Report 31, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, 1916). The Tsimshian version of the myth appears also, p. 825, seq. It is again 
recorded by Boas, Kwakiutl Tales (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 2, 
1910), pp. 447-452, and in his Indianische Sagen von der nord-pacifischen Kiiste, (Berlin, 
1895), p. 229. 

3 A. L. Kroeber, “Tales of the Smith Sound Eskimo,” JAF, 12, pp. 166-182. Cf. p. 169, seq. 

*H. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo (London, 1876), pp. 99-105. 

°>G. Holm, “Sagn og Forttaellinger fra Angmagsalik,” Meddelelser om Grgnland (1888), 
10, p. 31; W. Thalbitzer, “The Ammasalik Eskimo,” Meddelelser om Grgnland, 39, p. 250. 
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4. Central Eskimo (Cumberland Sound, Western Hudson Bay)® 5. Barrow, 
Wainwright, Point Lay (Alaskan Arctic Slope) 6. Cape Prince of Wales’ 7. Seward 
Peninsula.® As the elements are compared between these regions, it becomes appar- 
ent that some major variations in detail arise as between the Eastern and Western 
Eskimo. The matrix of the tale, however, remains generally consistent across the 
Eskimo culture area. The Greenland versions, with the exception of Smith Sound, 
omit the diving motif. In the tale recorded by Rink, the blind man is restored to 
sight by the geese, which brush his face and drop excrement into his eyes.” In the 
East Greenland version, the geese strike the face of the blind man with their 
wings.’® The element of the loon and the curing dive appear at Smith Sound and 
carry through to the west. A few variations in detail, such as a kayak being 
recorded in association with the diving, which appears at Cumberland Sound in 
Baffin Land," and some others, suggest local embellishments. Four dives are usually 
made, although again there are differences. Two of the Barrow tales mention four, 
one stresses six, while the fourth describes three dives. Three is also the number 
at Cape Prince of Wales and in one of the Cumberland Sound versions, although 
four appear on the Seward Peninsula. 

An equally common element is the shooting of the bear. In all versions, the 
bear is the animal shot and almost equally general is the detail of the bear’s appear- 
ance in the window. Similarly, the treacherous mother (or grandmother) is most 
frequently described as telling the blind boy that in missing his shot he had hit 
the window frame. The Smith Sound tale places the action in a tent, a feature 
expected in the impoverished Smith Sound culture. All versions agree that the boy 
is starved or underfed while the mother (and sister) enjoy the bear meat. 

A few minor details differentiate the western tale from the eastern. At Barrow 
and on the Seward Peninsula, the element of worms is introduced, in the boy's 
drinking water at Barrow, in his berries in the latter area. At Cape Prince of 
Wales, the boy is described as seeking roots for his food and being forced to chew 
his mukluks for nourishment. The worm element is unquestionably a reflection 
of the elaborate series of tales concerning worms which appears among the western 
Eskimo. Except at Smith Sound, the boy discovers his mother’s perfidy by seeing 
the bones and skin of the bear. 

The associations in which the central tale appears reflect again some eastern 
versus western differences. In the Greenland and Central Eskimo areas, the tale 
explains the origin of the narwhal. The element of the boy’s revenge on his wicked 
mother is quite consistent in both east and west. The harpooning of the beluga 
and the use of the mother as a “seal poke” ranges from the Seward Peninsula to 

® Franz Boas, The Central Eskimo (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report, 6, 
1888), pp. 625-627; The Eskimo of Baffin-Land and Hudson Bay (American Museum of 
Natural History, Bulletin 15, 1907), pp. 168-171. 

7 Clark W. Garber, Stories and Legends of the Bering Strait Eskimos (Boston, 1940), 

. 33-38. 
” ef. Keithahn, Igloo Tales (United States Indian Service, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, n.d.), 
PP. 76-79. 

® Rink, 1876, p. ror. 

10 Holm, 1888, p. 31. 

11 Boas, 1907, p. 169. 
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Greenland. On Cape Prince of Wales the boy strangles his mother, while in one 
Barrow version he merely confronts her with her misdeeds. But in all of the 
eastern tales, the mother, pulled into the sea by the harpoon line, becomes a narwhal, 
the spiral coil of the woman’s hair becoming the narwhal’s tusk. In the west, except 
for the one Barrow version of the origin of the hump on the back of the killer 
whale, this element is omitted entirely. 

The western Eskimo appear to have avoided a secondary climax and allow the 
tale of the blind man, the loon, and the wicked mother to stand on its own merits. 
In the east, however, there are several secondary associations, generally involving 
the later adventures of the former blind man and his sister. As compared with 
other Eskimo hero tales, the Barrow account of the boy and his sister settling 
down to marriage and wealth is hardly distinctive. In the Central Eskimo and 
Greenland-Labrador areas, however, the travels of the pair, often remorseful because 
of the woman’s murder, are recounted at length. Two new plots are introduced 
which may appear either individually or together. Visiting some other towns, the 
sister is killed by the strange people there. The brother takes revenge and as he 
leaves, carrying his sister’s body, her flesh returns to her bones and she comes alive 
again.’* A second association appears in the theme, much wider in distribution, of 
the race of people without anuses. The brother and sister find themselves in the 
village of this race; the sister marries into the community, while the brother becomes 
a hero. This plot has been reported for the Chukchee and other Siberian groups 
despite the fact that the loon tale seems wholly American.”* 

Boas reports the theme of the loon and the blind man distributed down the 
Northwest Coast as well as down into interior northwestern Canada. It is in the 
latter area, among the Chilcotin and Carrier, that the element of the reward of the 
loon is introduced. At Barrow, one version mentions the adjustment of the loon’s 
bill. Elsewhere, however, where the feature appears, the reference is to the necklace 
of the loon. In the Carrier instance, the man restored the sight gives the loon his 
dentalium necklace. This becomes the white mark on the neck of the bird.’* The 
same tales recorded by Petitot for the Loucheux and Hare follow a similar pattern. 
Elsewhere, the reward element is less significant. The tale is shared by the Tlingit, 
Haida, Tsimshian, and so on down through the Kwakiutl.’* Among these groups, 
the woman is most frequently the man’s wife, and the marauding animal a grizzly 
bear. The man is restored to sight by the loon, diving, and takes revenge on his 
faithless spouse. As among the Eskimo, a factor which frequently arises is the 
magical cause of blindness. The woman, angered that she must work so hard in 
the butchering of game which the man brings, causes his blindness in order to 
permit herself some leisure. As among the Eskimo, the Northwest Coast and north- 
western Canadian versions differ in the recitation of the aftermath of the revenge 
situation, and several different new plots appear. Plains Indian versions have been 


12 Boas, 1907, p. 169, seq.; Kroeber, “Tales of the Smith Sound Eskimo,” p. 170, et al. 

18 W. Bogoras, “The Folklore of Northeastern Asia as Compared with that of Northwestern 
North America,” American Anthropologist, n.s., 4 (1902), p. 615. 

14 Boas, 1916, p. 827; E. Petitot, Traditions indiennes du Canada Nord-ouest (Paris, 1886), 
p. 84, 226. 
15 Boas, 1910. 
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recorded among the Assiniboin, Osage, and Arapaho.’® Here, the plot begins to 
diverge somewhat—e.g., a bird instructs the man to dive, etc. 

It appears that the tale of the loon is a common bit of folklore spread across 
much of northern North America. The general plot can probably be located among 
the Eskimo of southern Alaska and has very likely spread farther down the Pacific 
Coast than the Kwakiutl. While the wide diffusion of the common theme is wholly 
to be anticipated, there remains the quite aberrant variant encountered at Barrow, 
In this version, it will be recalled, the blind man lives alone, abandoned by his rela- 
tives, and succeeds alone in shooting the marauding bear. While there is again 
the element of missing the bear with the first arrow and striking the frame of 
the skylight with it, this is clearly a reorientation of the motif of the more common 
plot. Again, the loon does not dive with the man, but swims across the fresh-water 
lagoon with him. Thus, while the common element of the fresh water appears 
consistent with the other versions, the magical pattern of the man’s regaining his 
sight, losing it again as the loon returns with him to the original point of departure, 
and finally regaining it again is repeated nowhere else. Introduced in this variant, 
too, is the common Eskimo theme of abandonment, the basis of so many Arctic 
tales. Thus it is clear that the tenor of the tale has begun to differ quite specifically. 

As has been remarked, the Barrow residents, some at least, knew this tale but 
spoke of it as incorrect. This is a reflection of Eskimo fidelity in folklore. Because 
of its localization at Barrow, it seems safe to regard this variant as a much later 
development, an example of a changing theme in a folktale in a limited geographi- 
cal situation, but nevertheless, as a case of myth-making in action. Many of the 
old elements are retained, but the tale as a whole has been realigned to form an 
entirely new configuration. This, it would seem, has been rejected by the majority 
of Barrow people in favor of the older, more widely distributed classic form. 


University of Minnesota 
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Harvard University 
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16 Cf. Boas, 1916, p. 828. Cf. R. H. Lowie, The Assiniboine (Anthropological Papers, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, 4, New York, 1910), p. 204. 

17 G, A. Dorsey, “Traditions of the Osage” (Anthropological Series, Field Museum, 7: 9-60, 
1904), p. 32; Lowie, 1910. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE SOUTHERN 
“HOLLER” 


By Ray B. Browne 


NE of the iateresting items in Southern folklore is the “holler.” Not much 

is known about this tradition despite the fact that much folk material 

has been collected among the people who used to do—and still do to a 
very restricted extent—the “hollering.” Practically all the information available 
about the Southern “holler” shows it as a Negro tradition, although John and 
Alan Lomax? have stated that “hollering” used to be common among Whites as 
well as Negroes, that is, among cowboys, farmers, and other persons in similar 
occupations who were forced to work alone for long periods of time. Their only 
examples of the “holler,” however, are of the type given by Leadbelly, which are 
a special combination of song and “holler.” No recorded versions of the “holler” 
given by white people have been available. I have now recorded on tape? three 
versions of a Southern white man’s “holler,” and I should like to supplement the 
general information on this tradition with comments about my recorded version 
and facts learned about it from my informant and others. 

In the summer of 1952, while collecting folksongs in Alabama, I was directed 
to Mr. Richard Sullivan of Bluff, Alabama (R. F. D. Guin), who, I was told, 
could give me the “Nigger holler.” When I contacted Mr. Sullivan and asked him 
about his “holler,” he explained all he knew about it. He said that he has been 
giving it all his life, but that during the last ten or fifteen years he has almost com- 
pletely stopped. He said that in the days when he used to “holler” regularly each 
day, he would begin in the morning about sun-up and continue for something 
like an hour. In the afternoon, he would commence again about an “hour by sun,” 
and continue until about dark, or until he got in from the field where he had been 
working. (Home surroundings, it might be added, or indeed “civilization” in 
almost any form, were strong inhibiting forces on the “hollerers.” In the morning 
they would not begin until they were sufficiently far away from the “dwelling 
house” to have a certain amount of privacy, even if this meant only being behind 
the barn or off down in the pasture. In the afternoon they always stopped before 
getting to the house.) 

Although the tradition has almost completely died out now (to all intents it is 
completely gone as a tradition) it was once an important aspect of the folk culture. 
Mr. Sullivan told me that up to fifteen or twenty years ago every morning and 
afternoon the countryside would reverberate with “hollers.” He said that while 
standing around his barn or in his fields he could usually hear as many as half a 


1See the discussions of the “holler” in the Lomax books Negro Folksongs as Sung by 
Leadbelly (New York, 1936), p. 113; and Our Singing Country (New York, 1941), p. 348. 

* This recording will be available on an LC record in the next few years, I hope. At the 
moment it is not. 
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dozen persons in fields around him “hollering”—talking, as it were, to one another, 
According to Mr. Sullivan, all, or nearly all, of these persons would be White. The 
several persons who directed me to Mr. Sullivan in the first place attest to this 
former popularity and widespread use. Judging only from this evidence, it would 
seem that the “holler” was more popular among the Whites tha» the Negroes, 
because although I asked many Negroes during the summer, not a one would 
claim any knowledge of it. 

The purpose of the “holler” was twofold. Farmers, and other persons engaged 
in lonely work, cut off from most association with their fellow man, used the 
“holler” as a means of communication with their neighbors. But, above and beyond 
this, it also afforded them a much-needed mode of self-expression.* The “holler” 
was as natural a call as the song of the bird, a spontaneous overflow of the poetic 
urge. Under these conditions communication with other persons was only sec- 
ondary; listeners provided an audience to listen and appreciate. 

The age of the tradition is perhaps indeterminable. Mr. Sullivan is about sixty 
years old. He has heard it all his life, and it was apparently widespread in his youth. 
I think that it might easily antedate the Civil War. 

There is, I believe, some significance in the name given the tradition by the 
Whites I talked with. Among all the published accounts it is known as the “holler,” 
or as a song under any of several names. All the persons who talked with me about 
it, however, invariably called it the “Nigger holler.” From this change in name 
one of two inferences (or both) might be drawn: first, that the “holler” came 
originally from the Negroes, and was therefore named after them; this seems to 
me very likely. Another inference, however, which could easily be valid, is con- 
nected with a strong characteristic of many white people in the South (especially 
in the past): they like to precede the name of anything—any custom, institution, 
act—that is particularly “uncouth,” “uncivilized,” or “ungenteel” with the adjective 
“Nigger,” and thus make it opprobrious. Thus, a tradition such as the “holler,” at 
first very respectable, being subjected to changing attitudes, could easily lose its air 
of respectability and become a part of the less “sophisticated” (White) population; 
as such it would be stigmatized a “Nigger” practice. (A good parallel example in 
this connection is the shouting of fox hunters to their dogs. To most non-fox- 
hunting Southerners this is the most ridiculous and outlandish of practices, and is 
often referred to as “Niggerish.”) Such a theory as the above, although purely 


8 Otto Bockel, Psychologie der Volksdichtung (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 4-5. Bockel makes 
much of the primitive quality of the cry of elation, antedating it to “songs” in the present 
sense of the word. To him the Ruf is the creative urge in man evidencing itself, as natural as 
the cry of the bird. In this same connection one should read Thomas W. Talley, Negro Folk 
Rhymes (New York, 1922), pp. 277-283, where he comes to substantially the same conclusion 
about the “natural” quality of the “holler”: “They were only for whatever pleasure these 
Negroes found in the cries and apparently might be placed in a parallel column alongside of 
the call of a song bird in the woods. . . .” He lists several Negro “hollers.” For more comments 
on and examples of “hollers” see the Lomax books, Charles Peabody, “Notes on Negro Music,” 
JAF, 16 (1903), 148-152 (music and description), H. W. Odum and G. B. Johnson, Negro 
Workaday Songs (Chapel Hill, 1926), pp. 257-263. (I am very grateful to Herbert Halpert 
for the bibliographical information about the works of Peabody, Odum and Johnson, and 
Talley.) 
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Some Notes on the Southern “Holler” 5 
hypothetical, is strengthened by the fact that all the Whites who admitted that they 


used to “holler” are very self-conscious about their former practice. Mr. Sullivan, 
a rugged individualist who cares very little for social disapproval, finally gave it up 
because of social pressure. He was so self-conscious about it that at first he would 
not “holler” for me because he was afraid I was going to make fun of him. (After 
reassurance of my sincerity he seemed proud of his ability and glad to exercise it 
again.) 

Regardless of whether the “holler” came originally from the Negroes or was a 
White creation, among the white people it became something quite distinct and 
different from the Negro practice. Mr. Sullivan’s version differs sharply from those 
sung by the extremely facile extemporizer Leadbelly. It differs rather widely, also, 
from most of those recorded by Herbert Halpert in Mississippi (LC album 8, side 
37, At). Of the American “hollers” that I am familiar with, however, it is closest 
to Halpert’s, and of his, most like the “quitting time” song number 2 (although 
this is over half in the falsetto). In all those recorded by Halpert the moan quality 
which we commonly associate with Negro vocalization predominates. The sounds 
are nasal and not glottal-controlled. 

Mr. Sullivan’s “holler” differs both in quality and technique. Perhaps this 
difference is just one of personal delivery; I am not sufficiently informed on the 
yoice mechanism to say. The difference is, however, of interest to folklorists. Mr. 
Sullivan’s “holler” is as free of the moan quality as the Swiss yodel; it is as clear 
as a bell. The shifts made are glottal controlled. During his “hollering” the glottis 
is kept in play all the time, shifting the voice, and there is a minimum of nasali- 
sation. The mouth is kept well open all the time of delivery, except when singing 
the words. 

A sound and technique closer to Mr. Sullivan’s “holler” than the other Southern 
versions is the Swiss yodel. The techniques are the same, though on a different 
plane of complexity. Both involve a shift from chest to head voice. While the yodel 
requires a relatively wide range of shift and a complicated horizontal movement, 
the “holler” requires a short range of head-chest shift, and practically no horizontal 
movement. 

In detail, Mr. Sullivan’s “holler” is like this. It begins with the head voice, and 
a minimum of nasal resonance, on a pitch higher than the regular speaking voice. 
From this position it drops well down to chest voice, although always staying above 
the regular speaking voice. The shifts from high to low and back again are con- 
trolled by the glottis. The “holler,” then, consists of this shift from head to chest 
voice, touching on gradations between. Although there are upper and lower 
limits to the pattern of any of the “hollers,” occasionally the “hollerer” goes outside 
(above or below) the flexible limits. The sounds I am describing never shift into 
the true falsetto. 

The shifts in the voice are accomplished in a very pleasant and distinctly pro- 
nounced rhythm, much more so than in the average folksinging. The duration of 
the individual “holler” is the length of a breath. After catching the breath the 
“hollerer” begins again. The “holler” is repeated as often as desired. It is so effort- 
less that it can be done by the hour simply by repeating any of the three versions 
given below with their many possible variations, especially in the basic pattern I. 
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Mr. Sullivan’s “holler” was given in three versions. I do not know whether 
these three are all there are, but I rather think so. The technique for all three is the 
same. They differ only in patterns of rising and falling, and degrees of shifting 
the voice. The basic “holler” is illustration I. It has no words. It slips into the high 
note which is held approximately three and a half beats and then the rest of the 
run is begun. In every instance Mr. Sullivan gave this version twice, stopping only 
for breath between times. Furthermore, this version is invariably repeated after 
he has given either II or III once. So, when giving either version II or III, he 
gives it once and then follows immediately with I. Version I bears little or no 
similarity to the wordless moans commonly associated with the Negro “holler.” 


I 























The other two versions involve the use of such initial expressions as: “Oh, 
wish tomorrow was Sunday,” “Oh, wish I could see my Honey,” “Oh, wish every 
day was Sunday,” “Nigger holler,” and probably others. These expressions are not 
so much extemporized from subjects near at hand as from a genuine wish for 
cessation of labor and a beginning of pleasure. One of these expressions is sung 
initially, and the rest of the breath is used in “hollering.” These introductory 
expressions have very little connection with the “holler.” They serve only as a 
springboard for the “pure hollering,” and as a tie to reality of this boundless cry 
of exaltation. These expressions, it should be noticed, make no effort to form a 
song in the conventional meaning of that term, or to tell a story the way the 
“hollers” given by Leadbelly or those recorded by Halpert (with one exception) do. 

Version II (which includes all those beginning with the initial “Oh”) differs 
slightly from the others in timing. It is actually about half way between 2/4 and 
3/4 time, with a very slight edge towards 3/4. In each instance the “Oh” lasts for 
a held six beats, the voice meanwhile gliding down the scale. The remainder of the 
sentence lasts for approximately six beats. Then the rest of the breath is taken up 
with “hollering.” After this run, it should be remembered, the pattern goes back 
to version I for a repeat. 
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In version III, the pattern is quite different from the other two. The words 
“Nigger holler” are hastily run through, and there follow seven measures of 
“hollering.” This pattern, too, is followed immediately by version I for one run. 
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I have called number I the basic version. It is given much more frequently 
(perhaps five to ten times as often) as the other versions. This is perhaps because 
it takes a little more effort to pronounce the words than just to “holler.” Also, and 
this might well be a determining factor, it is actually much more beautiful to listen 
to than the others. It seems easier to give than the others. 

The “holler” is by no means patternless, or artlessly spontaneous in the sense 
that Mr. Sullivan never knows where he is going next.* He has three well-defined 
and distinct patterns. He always ends one completely before going on to another. 
And there is in each a definite pattern of sounds, although each pattern is capable 
of numerous variations. During my tape-recorded versions which last about a 
minute and a half Mr. Sullivan repeats version I seven times (with the only varia- 
tions being the addition or subtraction of one eighth-note), version II once (with 
no variation), and III once. 








Unwersity of California 
Los Angeles, California 


*Funk and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary of Folklore ..., is particularly misleading in its 
definition of the “holler.” The burden of their definition is that it is always completely artless, 
a kind of half-coherent muttering to a mule. Mr. Sullivan’s examples fit none of these criteria. 
He neither talks to his mule nor are his “hollers” patternless. 
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Geocrapuic Sayines FroM Loutsiana:—Sayings having a real or fancied geographic 
basis seem particularly numerous and well established in southern Louisiana. The asso. 
ciation is not exclusively with French Louisianans, though certainly the number of 
such sayings declines in the northern, Anglo-American, portion of the state. 

The sayings—which are essentially folk beliefs expressed in proverbial form—attribute 
unusual qualities to specific areas and physical features or are based on striking natural 
processes. Four of the more common are here enumerated: 

1. “The Atchafalaya is the deepest river in the world.” The Atchafalaya is the 
major distributary of the Mississippi and in effect the lower course of Red River. The 
upper half of the river’s hundred-mile length is confined by levees; within this section 
depths range from 80 to 180 feet. Moderate to very shallow depths characterize the 
lower channel. Average depth is certainly insufficient to justify the saying, and maxi- 
mum depths in the Atchafalaya are more than matched in the Mississippi’s parallel 
lower course. Nevertheless, the saying is eagerly repeated by every new generation to 
learn it. 

2. “My grandfather crossed there on a plank.” The reference is to what is now a 
wide and perhaps deep and current-swept body of water. The saying deals with a time 
beyond the speaker’s experience when the waterway was so narrow that it could be 
crossed on a plank reaching from bank to bank. Coastal Louisiana is replete with 
instances in which narrow water bodies have been swiftly enlarged by natural proc- 
esses, so that the saying has often an authentic basis in fact. However, of some dozen 
tellings recorded in southern Louisiana, at least half are shown by historical evidence to 
have been quite impossible during the European period, roughly since 1700. The state- 
ment has become a true proverbial saying to be applied when the present natural circum- 
stances seem to warrant. 

3. “The ozone belt.” This designation is given to the piney flatwoods north of 
Lake Pontchartrain. To the area and its ozone are ascribed exhilarating and even cura- 
tive powers. Since the north shore has long been a summer watering place for visitors 
from New Orleans, it is suspected that the saying was applied originally by some 
resort promoter, although the source has not been discovered. Needless to say, the state- 
ment is scientifically groundless. 

4. “Perique tobacco will grow only in St. James Parish,” and “All tobacco turns 
to perique when grown in St. James.” Perique is a strong, black, aromatic tobacco, 
a highly prized ingredient in some of the finest pipe mixtures. It is true that the pro- 
duction of perique is limited to some 400 acres in St. James Parish, and it is grown 
on a somewhat unusual soil. Nevertheless, perique’s distinguishing characteristics 
must be attributed chiefly to its long and involved method of curing. Furthermore, 
perique has been produced successfully in other places, so that economic and tradi- 
tional factors rather than lack of adaptability limit the area of its growth. 
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Ancient Jewish Customs Revivep 1n Israzt:—The ancient ceremony of bless- 
ing the sun at a morning service was observed on April 1953 on Mount Zion in 
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Jerusalem. According to tradition, every 28 years the sun returns to a position which 
astronomers believe it to have held on the fourth day of creation. The ceremony was 
first alluded to in the Talmud tractate Berakoth. Taking a Julian year to consist of 
305% days or 52 weeks + 1/4 days, the exact turning point does not occur at the 
same hour or on the same day in every consecutive year. After 4 years it occurs at 
the same time of the day, but 5 (=1'4 X 4) days later in the week. After 28 (=4 X 
7) years the turning point occurs not only at the same time of the day, but also 
on the same day of the week (W. M. Feldman, Rabbinical Mathematics and Astron- 
omy [London, 1931], p. 199). 

Another religious ceremony which was recently observed was the chanting of 
Shirat Hayam, “The Song of the Sea,” which was recited on the Tel-Aviv beach 
on the seventh day of Passover. The Bible states that 7 days after the Jewish people 
left Egypt they made their miraculous crossing of the Red Sea. To commemorate 
that event, the religious population of the seashore city gathers on the coast each year 
on the holiday to recite the “Song of Exultation” sung by Moses and the people of 
Israel after the crossing. 

The Bikkurium ceremony—a revival of the “Festival of the First Fruits” carried 
over according to the ancient Bible customs to the Temple—was observed in May 1953. 
Garlanded kindergarten children throughout the country ushered in Shavuot, “Festi- 
val of the First Fruits,” in symbolic ceremonies reviving the ancient custom of carry- 
ing the first fruits, Bikkurim, to the Temple. Shavuot that year was also the occasion 
for a three-day flower festival organized by the Haifa municipality. Some 30,000 bou- 
tonnieres were sold and the proceeds donated to social welfare agencies (Israel Digest, 
4: 20 [1953], 3-) This revived ancient custom is widespread in Israel. 


Washington, D. C. Touvia AsHKENAZI 


Hornep SERPENT Srories:—The widespread distribution of folk tales concern- 
ing the horned serpent makes the presence of this being in the lore of the Indians 
of the Southeastern United States and of Nicaragua a matter of no surprise. How- 
ever, certain tales recorded by Swanton and Conzemius for the Creek and Sumu, 
respectively, are so similar as to deserve special comment. The resemblances are par- 
ticularly noteworthy inasmuch as, to the writer’s knowledge, the same complex of 
mythic motifs has not been recorded in intervening areas. However, isolated elements 
of these stories are known to have a much wider distribution. 

Conzemius’ comments about the waula are important to an understanding of 
the similarity of the tales. “A very large waula or boa constrictor . . . with two horns 
on the head like a deer is said to inhabit certain lagoons in the pine ridges, far away 
from the nearest Indian village. . . . Man has no power to kill such a boa constrictor, 
as bullets have no effect on it; it can be destroyed only by a stroke of lightning.” 
Conzemius adds that the Ladinos call the creature mazacuate “(from the Mexican 
mazatl ‘deer’ and coatl ‘serpent’).” He notes also that if anyone should paddle up a 
creek where the waula lives, “a rumbling of thunder is heard; then the water re- 
verses its course, flowing at a tremendous speed back to the lagoon directly into the 
mouth of the boa constrictor, which swallows the canoe with the intruder.” Beliefs 
meriting attention here are that the waula possesses the horns of a deer and is con- 
nected with powerful, destructive currents of water. The motif, so well known in 


1E. Conzemius, Ethnographical Survey of the Miskito and Sumu Indians of Honduras and 
Nicaragua (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 106, 1932), p. 169. 
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North American mythology, of the enmity of the horned serpent and thunderbird 
is also suggested. 
The Sumu tale which is notable for its correspondences to Creek stories reads: 


Two brothers Suko ... and Kuru ... went out fishing... . They caught many excellent 
food fishes. . . . Then they had a gigantic river catfish . . . at the hook. Suko immediately 
wanted to eat a piece of the latter, but Kuru objected, as it appeared to him to be a sort of 
spirit. Suko, however, did not listen to his brother, and he roasted a piece of the fish and ate it, 
But hardly had he finished his meal when he became very thirsty. Having eaten too much, 
he could scarcely move, and he asked his brother for some water. The latter did as he was 
told, but the more Suko drank the thirstier he became, and he kept his brother continually on 
the run to fetch water. Finally Kuru became tired of this and helped his brother to get to 
the edge of the creek, so that he might drink as much as he wanted. Arrived at the waterside, 
Suko lay down on the ground, and reaching with his head down in the water, he kept on 
drinking without stopping. Gradually his body assumed the shape of a gigantic boa con- 
strictor . . . , while the head retained its normal size and shape. Kuru became scared and he 
went home, but did not dare tell anything about what had happened. When the people 
inquired about his brother, he answered that he was still engaged in fishing and would come 
a little later. But the neighbors noticed that something had happened and they made off all 
together to look for Suko. Arrived at the fishing ground, they found the boa constrictor on the 
branches of a very high ceiba or silk-cotton tree. But hardly had they perceived him when a 
big flood came which inundated the whole country. Every one was drowned with the excep- 
tion of Suko and the latter’s wife and children.” 


Swanton records a number of partially corresponding folk tales among the Creek. 
The version which is perhaps most similar reads: 


Two old men once went hunting and camped at a certain spot. One of them was very fond 
of fish and said, “I want some fish.” Just then they noticed water dripping from the top of a 
tree near by, and the man who was fond of fish said he would go up to see what caused it. 
Arrived there, he found water in the top of the tree and some fish swimming in it, splashing 
the water over by dashing around. He said, “That is what I have been wanting,” and threw 
them down. Then he climbed down and ate them. The other said, “There may be something 
wrong about fish found up in a tree that way,” but his companion cooked and ate them never- 
theless. The other did not like fish, so he did not touch them. But after the first man had eaten 
he stretched out and said that his bones ached and that something was the matter, The other 
said, “I told you they might not be good but you would eat them.” Then the body of the fish 
eater began to assume a curious shape, more and more like that of a snake, until he had 
altogether turned into one. He could still talk, however, and he said, “I have many kindred. 
Tell them I will be at the square ground . .. and ask them to come there.” Then he went 
into a little stream near by, whereupon the water bubbled up into a great boiling spring. The 
man that turned into a snake belonged to the Deer clan. At the time appointed the kindred 
of this man assembled at the square ground to see him, and when he came it was with a 
powerful current of water as if a dam had broken and they were all swept away; perhaps they 
were turned into snakes. Thus the water snake was a kind of person. These water snakes had 
horns of different colors, yellow, blue, white, green, etc.° 


A variant Creek tale records that the man who had turned into a snake had grown 
horns upon his head “like those of a stag.” * It would appear to be of significance, then, 
that in the version quoted above, the man “belonged to the Deer clan.” 

Inspection of the Sumu and Creek stories reveals the following elements in com- 

2 [bid., pp. 130-131. 

3J. R. Swanton, Myths and Tales of the Southeastern Indians (Bureau of American Ethnol- 


ogy, Bulletin 88, 1929), pp. 32-33. 
* Ibid., p. 32. 
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mon: (1) Two male companions who go hunting or fishing; (2) The eating of fish 
by one of the men, against the advice of the other; (3) As a consequence, the trans- 
formation of the fish-eater into a snake; (4) The presence of deer antlers on the serpent; 
(5) The passage of the snake to a stream; (6) The return of the other man home and 
the coming of the snake-man’s relatives or neighbors to the same or an appointed place; 
(7) A destructive flood resulting in loss of life when these people meet the serpent. 
In view of these similarities, there can be no doubt that the stories are historically re- 
lated. However, the exact nature of the relationship is obscure and cannot be reasonably 
determined until a truly systematic investigation of corresponding motifs in the folk- 
lore of other Indian groups has been made. 


University of Mississippi Benear I. Rass 
University, Mississippi 
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STUDIES 


Paul Bunyan: Last of the Frontier Demigods. By Daniel G. Hoffman (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press for Temple University Publications, 1952. Pp, 
xiv -++ 213, bibliography, indexes. $4.50.) 


During the forty-two years that have elapsed since Paul Bunyan first appeared 
in print, he has become the most popularly known of American folk characters. The 
printed materials about him are voluminous and quite variable in scholarly and 
literary merit. This work, the first book-length scholarly attempt to assess the Bunyan 
legend in relation to the culture that produced it, is impressive in its thoroughness, 
Bunyan is considered first as the hero of a series of tales told by lumbermen in the 
woods, then as he appears in the works of the “popularizers,” the most noted of whom 
are Esther Shephard and James Stevens, and finally as a literary figure in the works of 
Robert Frost, Louis Untermeyer, Carl Sandburg, and W. H. Auden, a part of whose 
libretto for an operetta, Paul Bunyan, is published for the first time. 

It is shown that the Bunyan tales stem from the frontier tradition that produced 
the legendary Mike Fink and David Crockett. This tradition, through lingering be. 
latedly in the woods, lost its vitality with the settlement of the country, and Paul was 
inevitably less of a hero than his predecessors. As Bunyan entered the general Ameri- 
can tradition through the works of the popularizers, he lost his significance as a lum- 
berman’s hero and failed to attain any commonly accepted meaning other than that of 
a symbol of physical size and strength, an anachronism in the post frontier era. For 
this reason literary treatments of him have largely been unrewarding. Untermeyer at- 
tained relative success by keeping Bunyan in the past, where he belongs. 

This general interpretation, supported by adequate analysis, will find ready accept- 
ance. 

The study does not, however, dispose of all the questions that arise. A fact not 
pointed out is that local and occupational heroes of the Crockett-Bunyan type have 
emerged into the national tradition only twice in American history, in the three decades 
preceding the Civil War and the decade following the first World War. The common 
element in the Jacksonian and the Harding-Coolidge eras would seem to be an op 
timistic nationalism. 

It is unfortunate that Hoffman did not inquire further into Paul Bunyan in the 
Southwest. Following Frank Shay, he says that Bunyan is supplanting Pecos Bill as 
the hero of the cowboy. The facts are the Pecos Bill was invented by a popularizer, that 
he was completely unknown in the cattle country until 1923, when Edward O'Reilly 
used him to unify a group of tall tales, some of them traditional, some of them of his 
own invention; and that Bunyan has never had any standing as a cowboy hero. 

Paul Bunyan as an oil field character presents a more complex problem. In 1920 
John Lee Brooks while working the oil fields of Oklahoma heard old timers from 
West Virginia tell about the exploits of Bunyan, and he assumed that they had brought 
Bunyan from the older fields. In the light of further investigation this assumption is 
unwarranted. Of the many retired oil workers I have interviewed in and from the older 
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oil producing states—Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kansas and Ohio—not one had 
heard of Paul Bunyan in these states. But without exception those who had worked 
as early as 1910 knew about Gib Morgan and could tell at least some of his tales. 

Paul Bunyan must have made his first appearance as an oil worker in Oklahoma, not 
much earlier than 1920. It was probably during the boom days of 1917 and 1918, 
when men were flocking to Oklahoma and Texas from all parts of the United States. 
Among these there must have been some who had heard of Paul Bunyan or read of 
him in Laughead or Turney and who substituted him for Gib Morgan in the tales 
of the old timers. The wide popularity of Stevens’ book of 1925 would have accelerated 
the trend. 

However he reached the oil fields, Bunyan did not reign there long. In 1938, when 
Brooks went back to the fields as a folklorist, the decline of the Bunyan legend was 
apparent. In the early forties there were men in the oil regions who could tell about 
Paul’s exploits as a driller and pipe liner. There was nothing in their tales involving 
the new techniques. They told the same yarns Morgan had told fifty years before. 

When Lalia Boone was gathering material for her excellent Petroleum Dictionary 
from 1947 to 1952, Paul Bunyan became little more than an adjective. Modern roads 
and road building equipment had put an end to the isolation of the oil field worker, and 
new drilling and ditching equipment had changed him from a back and muscle man 
to skilled technician. He had lost interest in the tall tale. 

The relationship between written and oral transmission of lore needs further 
study. In a literate society tales pass readily from one medium to the other. Hoffman fol- 
lows Dorson’s valid description of the process by which a local or occupational hero 
is nationalized through writing. Writers, sometimes men of literary talent, some- 
times mere tradesmen looking for salable copy, exploit folk material, often chang- 
ing it. In so far as the point of a tale depends upon the technicalities of an occupation, 
it will, in being adapted to a general audience, lose much of its concreteness and the 
hero will lose his specialized character. 

But a tale does not necessarily become less of a folktale for being written. Hoffman 
is not convincing in his attempt to make a distinction in kind between the oral tale 
and the popularization. The tales and boasts of the Crockett almanacs are written, 
and while memoirs and travel books indicate that they resemble something that was 
spoken, one need read no more than Dorson’s anthology to know that they are not literal 
transcriptions of the talk of Crockett’s contemporaries. Hoffman’s real quarrel with the 
popularizers of Bunyan is not that they wrote for a large audience, which the almanac 
writers also did, but that they wrote insincerely. 

Another problem is the relation of the hero to the people. Hoffman holds the tradi- 
tional belief that he is in some rather direct and detailed way a projection of the folk. 
A corollary is that the hero of the tall tale is created to relieve men’s fears, his victories 
over nature and man and beast representing imaginative responses to a hostile en- 
vironment. 

There is little evidence to support this theory in nineteenth century America. Before 
the opening of that century the Enlightenment had driven the demons from the woods 
and the Pennsylvania rifle had given the American confidence in his ability to cope 
with his natural enemies. He knew that the Indian was a formidable adversary, but 
he knew that he could be killed by the same means that other men could. He knew 
that panther and bear might turn on a man when cornered, but he knew that or- 
dinarily they were afraid of him. There was a saying that you take a feist dog and a 
willow switch and run a panther out of the country. Frontier stories of ferocious ani- 
mals were mostly for the benefit of tenderfeet. 
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The irrational fear that persisted longest was the fear of ghosts; yet no ghost 
slayer arose among the folk heroes. Some other psychology must be sought as an ex. 
planation of the tall tale. 

But a younger scholar in his first major work can hardly be expected to settle 
these disputed issues. The book does not have to settle them to be a solid achievement. 


University of Texas Mopy C. Boatricut 


Austin, Texas 


The True History of Robin Hood. By J. W. Walker. (Wakefield: The West Yorkshire 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1952. Pp. xxi + 132, illus. by Ethel W. Walker. 12s6d.) 


The importance of this book is that it includes Walker’s findings in the Wakefield | 


Manor Court Rolls, where, over a century ago, Joseph Hunter said a Robert Hood's 
name would be found. Walker has brought to light a Robert Hood and his wife 
Matilda who, in 1316, leased from the Lord of the Manor land on which they built 
a house. Then, in 1322, Robert Hood seems to have been mustered into the army of his 
Lord, the Earl of Lancaster, with whom he marched to defeat at Boroughbridge. It may 


be that this Robert Hood fled to the forest to escape punishment. But in 1324, as | 


Hunter had pointed out, a Robert Hood turned up as a chamber valet in the Coun 
of Edward II, whose household accounts disclose that Hood worked from April to 
November, 1324. Released from such duties as lighting and carrying torches, Robert 
Hood ostensibly resumed his outlaw career. 

Neither the chamber valet nor the resident of Wakefield, if they are the same person, 
is, of course, the great English outlaw whom we know today. This much Walker con- 


cedes, for in his preface he says that much romantic fiction has been added to Robin 


Hood’s real history. In his text, however, he doesn’t always distinguish what he con. 
siders fiction from fact. He prints, for instance, several ballads without saying if he 
believes them to be a part of the legendary superstructure or a part of the true history 
of Robin Hood. As a matter of fact, his failure to make such a broad discrimination 
clear makes me think that Walker, despite his display of historical evidence and despite 
the statement in his preface, sees little difference between the traditional and historic 
Robin Hoods. 

It isn’t surprising, therefore, that Walker only faintly specifies what part of the 
legend his evidence verifies; the leading features of the early ballads are founded, he 
believes, upon a basis of facts. But Matilda as the wife of Robin Hood, for example, 


appears to be a sixteenth century literary invention; she has no connection with the | 


ballads, early or late. There is no tradition anywhere in which Robin Hood is one of 
Lancaster’s archers. Nor is there a tradition in which he degenerates into a royal lackey. 
Indeed, much of Walker’s evidence seems only to prove how distant tradition is from 
history. Nevertheless, his findings will be strong nourishment for anyone who cherishes 
the reality of a flesh and blood outlaw. 


Southern Illinois University W. E. Stmeone 
Carbondale, Illinois 


The Truth About Robin Hood. By P. Valentine Harris. (London: published by the 
author, 118 Norbury Crescent. 1952. Pp. 93, map & index. 8s6d.) 


In the same Wakefield Court Rolls searched by J. W. Walker, Harris discovered pos- 
sibly the names of certain men associated with Robin Hood. Among others, he found 
a John le Nailer (Ritson said that Little John’s name was Naylor) and a Roger de 
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Doncaster, a chaplain (said to be the Prioress’ lover) living within ten miles of Kirklees 
Priory at about the same time Walker’s Wakefield Robert Hood was living. Such evi- 
dence is all circumstantial, as Harris is quick to admit; still, he thinks it contributes a 
bit to the case for a historical Robin Hood. 

The burden of Harris’ sprightly book is a review and assessment of a great variety 
of Robin Hood subjects, from the ballads, the May Games and Little John’s grave to 
the theories of origin (naturally), including those of Ritson, Hunter, Child and a num- 
ber of mythologists from Wright to Raglan. For the mythical explanation of Robin 
Hood’s origin, Harris must have a special anathema, but his consideration of this point 
of view is often to the point. The author’s view is that Robin Hood was a locally 
famous robber living in Barnsdale. Harris isn’t sure, incidentally, that Walker’s man 
is the Robin Hood. 

It would be easy to be diffident about packing all of the material the author has into 
so short a book. But the well-tempered Harris has managed the task, and I recommend 
his book as a readable survey of a vast and interesting subject. 


Southern Illinois University W. E. Simeone 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Witchcraft. By Pennethorne Hughes. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1952. Pp. viii + 220, 8 plates, bibliography, index. 21s.) 


Mr. Hughes has given us a readable book on witchcraft. It is not merely entertain- 
ing reading. It is also intended as a scholarly work, in spite of the fact that the author 
has modestly stated in the introduction that “this book is . . . in no way an exhaustive 
treatment, . . . and is the result of wide reading rather than specialized research.” 

The book is divided into three parts. In Part I is presented a rapid survey of the 
history of witchcraft in Europe up to the Mediaeval times. Part II deals with the char- 
acteristics of witchcraft in Mediaeval times. Part III explains the decline of witchcraft 
in Europe. 

Contrary to the conclusion of a majority of scholars and other writers, who looked 
upon witch persecutions to be mere oppressions against innocent victims, Mr. Hughes 
attempts to show that the witch cult did exist, and was in facy the foundation of much 
of the activities of the persecuted witches, and that the witch.cult represented the sur- 
vivals of pre-Christian beliefs in all parts of Europe. 

As a piece of scholarly work the book falls down badly. No one can really deny that 
witchcraft did exist in Europe and that there were witches who consciously practised 
the black art, just as there were others who specifically sought the help of witches against 
their enemies. But to give the impression that all cases of witch persecution involved 
true witchcraft is as unsound as other attempts to show that all victims in such persecu- 
tions were innocent. 

In his drive to prove his case, he shows little discrimination in the use and interpre- 
tation of facts. For example, he says: 


Few had bothered to look back at the evidence and so Po witches, when women, 
were nearly as often young as elderly; or to ascertain that in fact and in law no witch in 
England had ever been burnt alive at all—unless it were for witchcraft combined with husband- 
murder or heresy (p. 5). 


‘ 


The first part of the statement—namely “. . . witches, when women, were nearly as 
often young as elderly”—needs quantitative substantiation which the author has the 
burden to produce, especially since it is contrary to the opinion of a majority of the 
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writers on the subject. Sona Rosa Bernstein of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 
(London) even treats of witch hunt as an aspect of geriatrics, The value of the second 
part of Hughes’ statement is highly nebulous. It is not followed up later in his book by 
figures. It is not accompanied by illustrations of the exact differentiation between heresy 
and witchcraft. Furthermore, what does a statement like that prove when men and 
children were also executed for witchcraft, and when a lot of people were burnt alive 
elsewhere in Europe for being witches even if the last part of the author’s statement 
that “no witch in England had ever been burnt alive at all—unless it were for witch. 
craft combined with husband-murder or heresy”—were true? 

The author’s treatment of the case of Jeanne d’Arc is quite careless. He insists that 
the Maid must be in fact a member of a witch cult—citing not only such facts as that 
she practised transvestism, did not use the name of Christ, etc., but also, 


When she had been burned her ashes were cast into the river at Rouen, as had been those 
of human sacrifices there for centuries (p. 163). 


Granted the fact that her ashes were so disposed is exact, we cannot but question the 
idea that it added to her guilt. Was the disposal made by persons who were members 
of the witch cult? If so, why were they not afraid of the stake themselves? Or was it 
done by the authorities who ordered her burnt? How could they resort to practices 
common to witches after they had just burnt a witch? 

In conclusion, a comment on the general thesis of the book is in order, that witch- 
craft in Europe represented expressions of the older pre-Christian creeds and that a 
industrialization and other modernizing forces appeared it has declined. If Hughes 
had looked at the way of mankind a little more closely he would have found two 
glaring facts contradicting his thesis. First, the sort of persecution against witchcraft 
as described by Hughes has declined in the West but the persecution has merely shifted 
its forces to new objects, for example, race. Second, although witchcraft seems to be 
known in a majority of human societies, burning of witches was only characteristic of 
the West. Among the Navaho or certain African tribes where the phenomenon has been 
reported, the confessed witches can make amends to the alleged victims. Once this is 
done, they can go free. This pattern is decidedly not true to Europe. In fact, the gruesome 
details of European witch persecution have always been matched, if not surpassed, by 
the furor of its anti-Semitic outbreaks, and the bitter punishments which different 
brands of Christians inflict upon one another. Is it not possible then that, although some 
of the true or alleged witches might have been associated with pre-Christian or at least 
non-Christian elements of belief, the character and intensity of witch persecution in 
Europe were very much post-Christian, and were very much part and parcel of Chris 
tian irreconcilability? 


Northwestern University Francis L. K. Hsu 
Evanston, Illinois 


Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall. By Herbert Weisinger. (East Lansing, 
Mich.: Michigan State College Press, 1953. Pp. 300, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


The Sword from the Rock. An Investigation into the Origins of Epic Literature and the 
Development of the Hero. By G. R. Levy. (London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1953. 
Pp. 225, index. 42s.) 


The almost simultaneous publication of these two books by an American and an 
English scholar, Weisinger’s an account of the ritual origins of tragedy, Miss Levy’s a 
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similar account of epic, show how flourishing the ritual approach remains at a time 
when almost all other theoretical writing in the field seems to suffer from the blind 
staggers. Weisinger, as befits a professor of literature, begins and ends his investigation 
on poetry, the paradox of the Fortunate Fall in Paradise Lost; Miss Levy, whose prin- 
cipal field of interest seems to lie in material culture, takes off from plastic art, the 
remarkable Hittite rock carvings at Yasilikaya in Turkey. Their books are otherwise 
beautifully complementary, covering similar and even identical material from their 
differing angles, merging small disputes in larger concurrence. 

Weisinger pursues his paradoxical problem, the mysterious pleasure we take in 
tragedy, from the patterns of myth and ritual in ancient Near East texts, through their 
derivatives in Greek, Hebrew, and Christian cultures, to the ambiguous survivals in 
the literature of our time. His own summary best shows the progression of what he 
calls “successive layers of experience”: 


first, the impact of experience which produces the archetypes of belief; second, the formation 
of the archetype of rebirth; third, the crystallization of the archetype of rebirth in the myth 
and ritual of the ancient Near East; fourth, the infusion and transformation of myth and 
ritual into and in the religions of the ancient world, including Christianity; fifth, the concretiza- 
tion and formalization of the archetype of rebirth into the concept of felix culpa, the paradox 
of the fortunate fall; and finally, the secular utilization of the paradox of the fortunate fall 
as the substance out of which tragedy, and particularly Shakespearian tragedy, is made. 


Weisinger’s book focusses on the third, fourth, and fifth of these layers, dismissing the 
first two as beyond the present state of our knowledge and reserving the last for a 
future work. His bias, for a professed materialist, is curiously idealistic—as his sum- 
mary’s derivation of religious practice from antecedent belief would suggest—and 
although his knowledge of ancient rites and myths among the Sumerians, the Baby- 
lonians, the Egyptians, the Hittites, the Canaanites, and the Minoans is impressive, 
he seems only comfortable with these “grosser” manifestations when they have become 
“spiritualized” in later religion as ethical concepts. He is especially partisan to Hebrew 
religion, to which he awards the honor of transmuting these barbaric practices into “the 
most elevated ideas,” but as Cornford’s From Religion to Philosophy and his recent 
posthumous Principium Sapientiae show, it would be just as easy by selective quotation 
from early Semitic and late Greek texts to make this a Hellenic achievement—or, if we 
wish, that of the Chinese or any other continuing civilization. 

Despite this ethical prejudice, Weisinger has done invaluable work, and his book 
incurs our gratitude on page after page: in its account of the curious blend of scepticism 
and faith required to produce a tragic literature, showing us at last why there is 
neither Oriental nor anything we could accurately call “Christian” tragedy; in its 
brilliant defense of Sir James Frazer in terms that take account of post-Boas anthro- 
pology; in its deepening of Joseph Campbell’s cyclic structure of myth into a truer 
dialectic spiral; in its fine distinction between ritual and drama in participation terms; 
in its clearheaded awareness of the constant gap between art sources and art. Most 
particularly, we are enlightened by the key metaphor of Weisinger’s book: the “small 
moment” (Isaiah 54:7) of doubt and indecision in the ritual when the participants stand 
“poised between despair and salvation, anxiously awaiting the fatal outcome” that 
might go either way. In that small moment lies the dramatic tension of tragedy, and 
with it as his metaphoric center, Weisinger has written a book on origins that is not, 
like so many origin studies, reductive, but deepens and amplifies our awareness. 

Miss Levy’s book is a continuation, actually the expansion of one topic, of The Gate 
of Horn, her marvelous account of Stone Age religion. Her first section, “Sources of the 
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Epic,” corresponds to Weisinger’s book in a shorter and even more formidably learned 
compass, and shows the emergence of epic and the myth of the hero out of ancient 
ritual, with particular emphasis again on ancient Near East texts. Her second sec. 
tion, “Literary Development of the Hero,” corresponds to Weisinger’s projected 
study of tragedies, and discusses a number of important epics in three main cate. 
gories: The War of the Gods, typified by the Akkadian creation epic Enuma Elish; 
The Quest, typified by Gilgamesh, the Odyssey, and the Ramayana; and Heroic War. 
fare, typified by the liad and the Mahabharata. As Weisinger finds a precondition for 
tragedy in scepticism-faith, Miss Levy finds one for epic in a philosophy of change, 
thus explaining the absence of Egyptian epic; and she insists even more strongly than 
he that her form is based on ancient ritual, not history, and that folk epics precede the 
history with which they may later be associated. The fertile metaphor of the sword in 
the rock weaves all the book together. She writes: 


The title of the book symbolically associates the Sword-God of the rock chamber at Yasili- 
kaya, here related to the Mesopotamian ceremonies of renewal of kingship through experience 
of death, with the sword drawn from a rock or pillar by Arthur, Galahad, Sigmund, Theseus 
and others, to prove their right of succession. It also connects the prehellenic fertility rites of 
plunging a weapon into stone with the double functions of the early Indo-European divinities 
Indra, Ares and Mars, as war gods and fertility gods; and relates them to the post-epic wor- 
ship of heroes, 

Lastly, the drawing of the sword is emblematic of the extrication of the hero, as champion 
both of gods and men, out of the impersonal ritual of cyclic recurrence which was a legacy of 
the stone age. 


Miss Levy is better in her first role, documenting the emergence of epic from ritual, 
the spiral out of the cycle, than in her study of specific epics. I am not competent to 
judge her Indian material (anyone who has tackled the hundred thousand stanzas of 
the Mahabharata is welcome to the job), but her accounts of Homer seem thin and 
curiously editorialized (“In fairness to Penelope one should add” is a typical phrasing), 
her summaries of later literary epics are perfunctory, and one could wish that she knew 
more primitive mythology, “lowly” as a Gilbert Islands myth seems to her, if only to 
make widespread motifs like the serpent stealing immortality from Gilgamesh more 
meaningful. Taken all in all, however, her book is so learned, so seminal and provocative, 
so packed with insight, that we can no longer doubt that the ambitious, many-volumed 
project it and The Gate of Horn scem to inaugurate will be one of the glories of folk study 
in our time. 

Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall, as a ritual genealogy of the tragic 
experience, and The Sword from the Rock, as a ritual genealogy of epic, take their place 
in a long line of books that began formally with Jane Harrison’s Themis in 1912 
(although it had predecessors as far back as Bolton’s study of counting-out rhymes in 
1888) and shows no signs of yet reaching its end. We have learned the ritual sources of 
Greek tragedy and epic from Murray and Greek comedy and philosophy from Cornford, 
of Greek religion and art from Miss Harrison and A. B. Cook, of Scandinavian saga from 
Miss Phillpotts, of romance from Miss Weston, of European witchcraft from Miss 
Murray, of folk drama from Tiddy, of fairy tale from Saintyves, of legend from Lord 
Raglan, of sacred drama from Gaster, and so on for form after form. Weisinger and 
Miss Levy not only fill in their small pieces of the total puzzle, they fill them in with 
full awareness of present-day discoveries and problems, able to use Henri Frankfort 
(to whom both acknowledge great indebtedness) as well as Gordon Childe while 
fundamentally going their own ways, writing in a virile tradition of comparative learn- 
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ing while scholarship around them becomes increasingly fragmentary and atomized. 
Two such books in a publishing year, or a decade, constitute a major event. 


Bennington College StanLtey Epcar Hyman 
Bennington, Vermont 


Tiirk Folklor Arasturmalart, vol. 1 (Istanbul, 1949-1951). 


In the 1930’s Turkish folklore researches began to develop quickly under the leader- 
ship of the Halk Bilgisi Haberleri and the journals published by some of the “People’s 
Houses”; there was even a chair for Turkish Folklore at the University of Ankara— 
still an ideal for many American and European universities in which folklore has to 
fight for its rights in the departments of German, English, or Anthropology. This move- 
ment slowed down in the 1940’s. Many of the journals had to either stop publication 
or turn to other fields. The chair for Turkish Folklore was closed. It is, therefore, a 
great step forward again that a group of folklorists and amateurs under Mr. Eflatun 
Cem Giiney and others have created a new journal devoted to folklore alone. The small 
journal publishes every month a number containing material mainly on Turkish folk 
music and minstrels. The first volume (Nos. 1-24) contains valuable material which 
will be used by all folklorists working in these fields. Out of the great number of short 
contributions a few may be mentioned here. Ali Riza Yalgin, well known by his 
researches on the Turkmen nomads of the Taurus mountains, published an article on 
the Kozanogullar (p. 40) in which he describes the transition period from nomadic 
life to sedentary life with a short interlude of a feudal period in the 1870's; in another 
series of articles he describes the material culture of nomadic tribes in the Bursa area 
(pp. 120ff.). Mr. Yetisen Riza describes the Tahtaci group of Nalddken village near 
Izmir (p. 263f.), and Mr. Naci Kum gives impressions on the life of Turkmen, 
Yiiriik and Tahtaci: groups in the Adana plain (p. 6o0f.). Customs of Yiiriik tribes in 
Macedonia are described by Mr. Ibrahim Gokcen (p. 261f.). Mr. Sadi Y. Ataman, Mr. 
Mahmut R. Gazimihal and Mr. Sadik Uzungoglu devote several articles each to Turkish 
folk music. Mr. Fehim Cayl: and Mr. Kemal Cilingiroglu studied Turkish folk dances 
and games. New and additional material on the minstrels Asik Vehbi, Pir Gaip Abdal, 
Siiruri, Nesli, Mehmet Yakici, Turabi, Huzuri, Omer, Siimmani, Avasi, Izni, Cenani, 
Ikrari, Veysel, and others is brought in a great number of smaller contributions. 

We hope that the “Turkish Folklore Society” (Tiirk Halkbilgisi Dernegi) will be 


able to continue this promising publication. 


University of California WotFraM EBERHARD 
Berkeley, California 


Tiirkiyede halk agzindan Séz Derleme Dergisi, vol. 6: Folklor sézleri (Ankara: Tirk 
Dil Kurumu, C.I. 15, 1952. Pp. 152.) 


The Turkish Linguistic Society published between 1939 and 1952 five volumes of 
dialect words from all parts of Turkey. In these volumes, words which referred to local 
customs were excluded. All these words have now been brought together in the sixth 
volume of the collection, which thus has become a small dictionary of folklore. In 1937 
Mr. Sakir Ulkiitasir began the preparation of such a dictionary (Térkiye etnografya ve 
folklor sézligii iizerine bir kalem tecriibesi; Istanbul 1937; 41 pp.), but only the first part, 
comprising the letter 4, could be published. The present volume has been prepared by 
many collaborators under the direction of Mr. Ulkiitasir and Mr. Omer A. Aksoy. It 
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contains much richer material but in shorter form than the first draft. The strongest 
point of the book is the folk dances and folk music; as far as I can see, practically all 
dances and games are mentioned and described. In this respect, the book fills a need. 
Although there are many short articles in the folkloristic journals of Turkey on dances 
and games, most of them are difficult to obtain, and descriptions are not always as 
accurate as they should be. Words connected with marriage and wedding ceremonies are 
also quite numerous, but in this field we already have H. Z. Kosay’s book, Tiirkiye Tiirk 
digiinleri tizerine mukayeseli malzeme (Ankara 1944; 361 pp.), which is quite com- 
plete. As in Mr. Kosay’s book, the present publication always mentions the province in 
which a specific custom occurs, and it thus represents a valuable contribution to the 
regional folklore of Turkey. 


University of California Wo tFraM EBERHARD 
Berkeley, California 


COLLECTIONS 


The Lore of the Old Testament. By Joseph Gaer. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1951. 
Pp. xi + 338, sources, notes, reading list, index. $4.50.) 


The Lore of the New Testament. By Joseph Gaer. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1952. 
Pp. xi + 371, sources, notes, reading list, index. $5.00.) 


The titles of these companion volumes will probably mislead none but folklorists, 
who may expect to find in them a treatment something like Frazer’s Folklore of the 
Old Testament. Though “lore” as Gaer uses the word includes a great quantity of 
folklore, it comprehends much besides: speculations of learned theologians and stories 
old women tell children; forgeries designed to prove some doctrinal point and the fanciful 
embellishments of poets and preachers; material certainly written before 100 B.C. and 
concoctions of the twentieth century A.D. 

Nearly all this material has one trait in common: it takes off from Scriptural narra- 
tive. For instance, the fourth chapter of Genesis says that Cain and Abel offered sacri- 
fices, that the Lord accepted Abel’s but rejected Cain’s, that Cain was wroth, and that 
in the field Cain rose up against Abel and slew him. Not very circumstantial for the 
first murder story. Lore takes over. There were many differences between Cain and 
Abel. They quarrelled over whether Cain was to till, or Abel to pasture his flocks on 
a piece of land. Both wanted the beautiful Luluwa. And so with the New Testament 
stories of the magical selection of Joseph as Mary’s husband, of the doubting midwife 
who attended Mary, of Veronica’s veil, and of the later lives of the apostles. 

Just about every conceivable process of lore manufacture is illustrated in these vol- 
umes. Well-known folk motifs are transferred to Biblical characters. Elaborate stories 
testify to the skill of the sophisticated romancer. The story of Judas, who killed his 
father and married his mother, is obviously the work of someone who knew the Oedipus 
tale. Some of the material is bogus, like the Aquarian Gospel, which tells the story of 
Jesus’ long life among the Yogi. 

The value of such an anthology—it is only that—is in its miscellany. Much of the 
material is entertaining reading. A great deal of it has been familiar to literary and 
graphic artists of the last fifteen centuries. Half a dozen of the leading motifs of Para- 
dise Lost appear in the first fifty pages of the Old Testament volume; the first twenty 
pages of the New Testament volume might serve as a commentary on Giotto’s frescoes 
in the Scrovegni chapel at Padua. 

Although aimed at the more general reader, these works are not without utility for 
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the scholar. The author has provided elaborate bibliographical apparatus, by means of 
which one can obtain his original sources. English and German translations of several 
sources which the author used in Hebrew might have been included. The author does 
not undertake to give precise analytical data on his sources, though he provides many 
interesting leads. 

It is, of course, easy to find omissions in such a work. They are perhaps more numer- 
ous in the New Testament volume than in the Old. I missed, for instance, the con- 
tinuation of the story of Pilate after the crucifixion, the legend of Antichrist, and the 
Grail story. But these are minor cavils. 

Most readers will find the two books fascinating; and specialists in religion, litera- 
ture, the arts, and folklore can find no better introduction to a large mass of very perti- 
nent material. I would also recommend the two books to script writers of Hollywood 
Biblical “epics.” Here they will find better plot stuff than they are wont to brew up by 


themselves. 


Michigan State College Arnotp WiLuAMs 
East Lansing, Michigan 


American Nonsinging Games. By Paul G. Brewster. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1953. Pp. xxii + 218, bibliography, index of games. $3.75.) 


The fast accumulating number of shoddy books foisted on the American public as 
folklore for and of children increases and enhances the value of Paul Brewster’s book, 
which is a sturdy collection presented with scholarly courtesy to: “1) teachers, play- 
ground workers, and others who are ordinarily interested in games solely for their 
recreational value; and 2) professional folklorists and serious students interested in such 
matters as the origin, diffusion, and life history of the games.” 

The games are arranged in fourteen categories. Some of the categories indicating the 
type of game are: “Chasing Games,” “Hiding Games,” “Jumping and Hopping Games;” 
categories indicating function in play life are: “Courtship Games,” “Practical Jokes,” 
“Eliminating Games;” still other categories indicating the materials used are: “Paper 
and Pencil Games,” “Stick Games,” “Ball Games.” Thirteen such sections along with 
the usual catch-all “Miscellaneous Games” at the end reiterates the difficulty collectors 
encounter in cataloging children’s games. The logic of childhood forever escapes through 
academic pores. 

Information on each game is divided into three parts: texts, comparative notes, and 
references to further reading. The first is intended for the recreation leader while the 
last two are intended for folklorists and scholars. 

Also of value to the folklorists and scholars, as well as to undergraduate students, 
are the “Bibliography” and “Index of Games” which conclude the book. 

Sources of the collection include original collections of Brewster’s students at the 
University of Missouri and of students at Henderson State Teachers College; folklore 
journals and old manuscripts; and materials contributed by friends in foreign lands (the 
friends are named in the “Acknowledgements” section). 

In addressing his first audience—teachers and recreation leaders—Brewster deplores 
the steadily growing tendency in this country toward regimentation of children’s play 
by professional educators trying “to improve” fine old games and publishing the revisions 
without the courtesy to acknowledge indebtedness. He implies a faint evangelistic hope 
that American Nonsinging Games will be an antidote to this malady in children’s life 
where spontaneity and joy in play have changed to “mechanical performance” super- 
vised and regimented. 
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I deplore, with Brewster, impertinent pedagogical meddling with traditional play 
customs. However, I am not as pessimistic about the outcome as he seems to be. I find 
the folklore process still going strong with country children and city children (all but 
the few rich). I find that children still respect the rule of their peers more than the rule 
of the teacher or the book. Folk games are changing and the imprint of the industrial, 
commercial, academic age is clear upon them. But change is a necessary part of the folk- 
lore process. This commentary is intended not as adverse criticism of Brewster’s book 
but as a word of cheer and encouragement. 

As honest reporting supported by thorough research, American Nonsinging Games 
belongs on the shelf with W. W. Newell, Peter and Iona Opie, Gomme, and Halliwell. 
If the Brewster archives include material on the biology of the games reported here, it 
is to be hoped that the future will see the volume revised and extended to include data 
on the background and function of these games in the total play life pattern of children, 
More exact geographic location would also be helpful to other collectors and scholais, 

Specific recognition of student collectors (whose names Brewster has lost) along 
with the names of eminent scholar-contributors (whose contributions could have been 
based on collections of their students) would have been an extension of scholarly courtesy 
in the direction of the common people (italics Brewster’s) of whom the author speaks 
in the “Introduction.” Common people like to see credit given where credit is due and 
they (like scholars) like to see their names in print, even when they cannot read. Student 
collectors, given earned recognition, can become future folklore scholars. Unrecognized, 
they may decide to avoid folklorists as egocentric exploiters of the common people. 


Frostburg State Teachers College Dorotuy Howarp 
Frostburg, Maryland 


FOLKTALES 


Varifran Kommer Vara Sagor. By Waldemar Liungman. (Djursholm: Forlagsaktie- 
bolaget Vald Literatur, 1952. Pp. xv + 537.) 


This encyclopedic account of the Swedish folktale is a valuable book for all students 
of the European folktale. It is nothing less than an endeavor to establish the place of 
origin of all the Swedish tales, their dates, and the paths by which they reached Sweden. 
Incidental to this endeavor, Liungman gives much information about the related tales 
that did not reach Sweden. He has arranged his discussion according to the standard 
classification invented by Antti Aarne and enlarged by Stith Thompson and has there- 
fore made his book easy to consult. He has inserted a rather large number of new types 
at or near the places where they may be expected to stand in the promised revision of 
this classification. Circumstances prevented Liungman from seeing and using all the 
books that might have been useful to him. For example, many tales in Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, Cuentos populares espanoles (Madrid, 1946-1947) are also found in Sweden 
and Espinosa’s long notes would have been a rich source of information. A. H. Krappe’s 
many widely scattered articles and the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Marchens would 
perhaps have yielded something useful. But enough of this. No one could have assem- 
bled all the pertinent books in the troubled years during which Liungman was writing 
his book. It was, he says, virtually finished in 1947. 

A few marginal notes will show the valuable information to be gleaned from Liung- 
man’s book. It is of course especially useful as a guide to Scandinavian scholarship in 
the field. The stimulating discussion (pp. 1-7) of general problems makes one wish that 
he had given more space to it. He believes that the earliest folktales were Babylonian 
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and Sumerian stories of adventure and Semitic stories of shrewdness. Erotic themes, 
which appear for the first time in the archaic and classical Greek period (ca. 700—ca. 
300 B.C.), were introduced from a historical or semi-historical tradition. In the Hellen- 
istic period, when storytelling flourished in Asia Minor, narrators turned their atten- 
tion to the art of storytelling. Their stories were disseminated throughout the Roman 
Empire. In this period the Persian-Indian tale with its wealth of fantasy came into 
contact with the late Greek romances. As is obvious from this brief summary, the special 
novelty of Liungman’s method lies in the use of stylistic criteria in assigning tales to 
particular ages or countries. 

Liungman’s analysis of many tales represents a substantial advance in our under- 
standing of many problems. See, as examples, his comment on Puss in Boots (Aarne, 
545 AB; Liungman, pp. 186-189), the Water of Life (Aarne, 551; Liungman, pp. 190- 
196), and especially Cinderella and One Eye, Two Eyes, Three Eyes (Aarne, 510 AB, 
511; Liungman, pp. 154-167). These are only a few plums from the cake. Liungman 
regards a story with a heroine that is related to the Devil with the Three Golden Hairs 
(which has a hero and not a heroine) as an entirely independent type. Since the first 
of these tales is represented by only a score of examples scattered from China to Brazil, 
a study of it would probably not be difficult and might be very rewarding. For the 
references see Liungman, p. 294, No. 930*; Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen, I, 288; 
R. S. Boggs, FF Communications, 90, No. 930A. I add a few notes on individual tales. 
For No. 331 see J. W. Spargo, Virgil the Necromancer (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), p. 
350. For No. 545 see my English Riddles from Oral Tradition (Berkeley, 1951), pp. 
249-253. For No. 612 see Gaston Paris, “Die undankbare Gattin,” Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fiir Volkskunde, 13 (1903), 1-24, 129-150. For No. 2036 see Eric Seemann, Jahrbuch 
fiir Volksliedforschung, VIII (1951), 161-162, No. 42. For No. 2400 see J. S. P. Tatlock, 
The Legendary History of Britain (Berkeley, 1950), pp. 384-387. 

The fact that the first two volumes containing the texts of the tales have already gone 
into a second edition leads one to hope that this third volume will be equally successful. 
In that new edition I hope that Liungman will enlarge upon his characterization of types 
and themes in their historical developments. I should like to see his reaction to such 
studies as August von Léwis of Menar, “Kritisches zur vergleichenden Marchen- 
forschung,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, XXV (1915), 154-166 and Will- 
Erich Peuckert, Deutsches Volkstum in Marchen und Sage, Schwank und Ratsel (Ber- 
lin, 1938). Like Peuckert, Liungman is often ready to fix the date when a tale was 
invented by its use of a characteristic custom; see, for example, Liungman’s comment 
on No. 403A. 

Every page of Liungman’s book arouses thought. His comment on the proper names 
in Aarne 9 AB is novel and instructive. He rejects Kaarle Krohn’s belief in the northern 
origin of Aarne 15 and traces its spread from southwestern to northeastern Europe. 
Particularly novel and important are his references to the routes of dissemination in 
Africa; see his comments on Aarne 155, 533, 676. His comments (pp. 36-38) on the 
first of these show his methods and let us appreciate his results. Aarne 155 is the story 
of an ungrateful animal that has been set free and threatens to injure its rescuer. The 
rescuer appeals to a judge who restores the original situation and leaves the rescuer to 
decide whether to free the animal again. Liungman recognizes four groups of variants. 
The oldest, which is told of a crocodile and a fox in the Panchatantra, cannot be original 
in India, where the fox is unknown. Liungman believes it to be of Egyptian origin and 
thinks it has traveled from Nubia to Nigeria. The second version, in which the actors 
are a lion or tiger and a jackal, is represented by Indic and Persian versions and these 
are perhaps directly related to French and Italian versions. In the third and most impor- 
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tant group of variants the ungrateful animal is a snake and the judge is a horse, ox, dog, 
or fox in the western versions and a tree or a buffalo in the eastern versions. This form 
of the story may be original in Asia Minor, whence it has radiated both eastwards and 
westwards. A fourth, chiefly literary version seems to have been disseminated from the 
Near East to Europe by sea. He notes a curious resemblance of a Costa Rican and a 
Senegambian version. Such remarks as these are obviously very useful suggestions to 
anyone interested in the history of tales. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Studies in the History of Modern Greek Story-Motives. By Photeine P. Bourboulis, 
(Thessalonika, 1953. Pp. 108.) 


This investigation of the stories of Cinderella and Lucretia or, as later appears, 
Cymbeline is the most ingenious and learned study in the migration of folktales that has 
come to my attention for a long time. In the discussion of Cinderella the argument con- 
cerns the “bride show” or the prince’s choice of a bride at the ball and the shoe test, 
Dr. Bourboulis offers convincing historical evidence for this way of choosing a bride in 
the customs of Byzantium, Mongolia, and China. The Oriental origin of the story 
follows as a matter of course. The custom flourished only briefly in Byzantium and is 
both older and more widely known farther east. She supports the case for a Chinese 
origin by an early Chinese story that R. D. Jameson printed twenty years ago. Although 
the measuring of feet is at least once associated with the Byzantine bride show (see p. 
50), the Chinese admiration for small feet seems a better source for the shoe test. Since 
both the bride show and admiration for small feet are known in China, the case for a 
Chinese origin of Cinderella seems convincing. The available parallels are, however, not 
sufficient to trace the route that the story followed from China to Europe. 

The discussion of the story of Lucretia does not range quite so widely, but the associa- 
tion of this story with Child’s ballad of The Twa Knights and Bocaccio’s story (2, 9) 
of a wager about a wife’s virtue (the theme of Cymbeline) is novel. Harry Schewe and 
John Meier came to the conclusion that a rare German ballad was the source of a.Greek 
folk song, but Dr. Bourboulis makes a convincing argument for transmission in the 
opposite direction. The argument rests in part on the medieval proverb “Qui sanum 
suum digitum ligat, sanum dissoluit.” Samuel Singer’s references to this proverb would 
have been helpful; see Sprichwérter des Mittelalters (Bern, 1944-1947), I, 45-47. These 
two excellent studies of important folktales will reward careful reading. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


FOLKSONGS 


English Folk-Songs from the Southern Appalachians. Collected by Cecil J. Sharp. Edited 
by Maud Karpeles. (2 vols. London: Oxford University Press, first published 1932, 
second impression 1952. Pp. xxxvii + 436, xi ++ 411, map, notes, bibliography, index 
of titles. $13.50.) 


The re-issue of this collection, which for some years has been out of print, offers us 
an occasion to re-assess its value. The songs were gathered in the years of the first World 
War, and Sharp’s Introduction, here reprinted, is to the one-volume collection of 1917, 
incorporated by Miss Karpeles in the augmented, two-volume work of 1932, of which 
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as original collaborator she became editor, and which is now re-published without other 
change than a few corrections, a brief bibliographical note, and a note on her recent 
visit to the Appalachian region. In the intervening years, regional societies and solitary 
enthusiasts have been constantly busy in many parts of our country, and the number 
of important books and articles that have subsequently made public their discoveries is 
nearly equal to the number of years that have elapsed since Sharp’s pioneering labors. 

Comparison of the Sharp-Karpeles volumes with the whole field of later collections 
shows that no serious challenge to their pre-eminence has yet been offered. The abundance 
of the record itself far outdistances all competitors: close to 300 songs, and nearly 1000 
tunes; among them nearly fifty Child ballads; and most of the rest of the still current 
British-American tradition. The music has been set down with a blend of good sense 
and sensitivity that puts the tact of most transcribers to shame. It is possible by over- 
refined attempts at capturing idiosyncrasies to defeat the object in view. No written 
record will trace all the subtleties of actual singing, and beyond a certain point the 
impedimenta of musical notation become an encumbrance. Sharp was almost the ideal 
recorder. His transcriptions were flexible but not fussy; he always caught the essentially 
characteristic in melody and rhythm; he always discriminated between tonal intention 
and imperfect intonation. His records are subtler than most in all these respects, but he 
never tripped himself by over-subtlety. One gets a clearer sense of the living habit of 
folk-song and singing from his pages than anywhere else on paper; and the sound- 
recordings since gathered verify the accuracy and total rightness of his feeling for the 
mountain style. One never feels that Sharp has heard only what he was listening for, 
nor that he has imposed upon, distorted, or falsified the truth of rendition. He had, in 
fact, a genius for such work; and the more one sees of other attempts, the more one 
respects and admires his achievement. 

Indeed, it becomes increasingly clear that this probably is not only the best regional 
collection we shall ever get, but the most representative of the whole British tradition in 
the United States. There are, to be sure, missing elements: work-songs—lumber- and 
sea-shanties, miner’s, railroad men’s and cowboys’ songs, and spirituals of the shaped- 
note kind. These separate genres have been supplied, and will doubtless be augmented, 
in the work of other and later collectors. But the over-all representation here is true 
and sufficient. Here are the songs most generally known and used by the great unspe- 
cialized English-singing populace. Field work in other parts of the country only con- 
firms the fact, and while it multiplies the evidence, neither much modifies nor enriches 
the Appalachian treasury. 

It is by now apparent that Sharp and Miss Karpeles went into the Southern Mountains 
at a very favorable moment. Since that day, the isolation of the region has been generally 
interrupted, and roads and electricity—not to mention schools and the War—have 
introduced “civilizing” influences that militate against tradition and destroy spare time. 
Miss Karpeles found the mountaineers so busy of late working to acquire work-saving 
devices so as to enjoy their leisure that they had no time for song. The radio was there 
to do their singing for them. How fortunate is it, therefore, that so rich a harvest was 
reaped while it could be gathered in, and by those best equipped for the work. The 
value of this collection can only go on growing with the years. As a historical record, 
detailed, accurate, and veracious, its worth 500 years hence will be beyond all calculation. 
Imagine the value today—if it existed—of such a compilation, so authentic and rich, for 
the Age of Chaucer! 


University of California Bertranp H. Bronson 
Berkeley, California 
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American Folksongs of Protest. By John Greenway. (Philadelphia: University of Penp. 


sylvania Press, 1953. Pp. x + 348. Index, bibliography, list of composers, list of songs 
and ballads, musical transcriptions by Edmund F. Soule. $6.75.) 


“When J use a word,’ Humpty Dumpty said, in rather a scornful tone, ‘it means just what 
I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.’ 


“The question is,’ said Alice, ‘whether you can make words mean so many different things,” 
Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking Glass 
“It is hardly necessary to demonstrate the inadequacy of a definition that would deny 
America any native folk ballads...’ 
John Greenway, American Folk Songs of Protest 


Like semanticist Humpty Dumpty—and we all know what happened to him— 
Mr. Greenway is dissatisfied with the necessity for accepting other people’s definitions of 
words. He is aware that were he to accept even the most liberal current definitions of 
the word folksong he would have no book. As a consequence, Mr. Greenway re-defined 
his terms: “A folksong . . . is a song concerned with the interests of the folk, and in 
complete possession of the folk. All other qualifications, such as the requirement of 
transmissional changes, are to be considered only as helpful tests in establishing either 
or both of the basic conditions of the definition.” It might be noted, also, that Mr, 
Greenway uses the terms folksong and ballad as synonymous, interchangeable terms 
throughout his book. As Humpty Dumpty says, “. . . it is a matter of who is to be 
master,” the speaker or the word—and be damned to communication. 

This is the principal fault with Mr. Greenway’s American Folk Songs of Protest: 
except by Mr. Greenway’s definition—and even in part by Mr. Greenway’s definition— 
the songs which it quotes, comments on, and discusses for the most part are not folk- 
songs. Even though it would have entailed some structural changes, the book should 
have been entitled “American Songs of Protest” despite Mr. Greenway’s contention 
that to omit the word folk would have been “. . . both impracticable and pusillanimous.” 

Wisdom, however, is the better part of valor, but Mr. Greenway’s decision to avoid 
cowardice has led him to neglect this better part in order to support his nearly unique 
thesis. As a result, a folklorist will be frequently astounded both by comments made in 
this book and by the songs which it includes. Moreover, whatever suspension of disbe- 
lief the folklorist has managed to develop for the sake of the sheer fascination of the 
book as a whole will be brought to the breaking point by the last chapter entitled “The 
Song Makers.” This chapter begins with the premise that “If we live in an age of 
declining balladry, we are compensated by our opportunity to know the people who 
compose folksong.” It continues with a discussion of Ella May Wiggins, Aunt Molly 
Jackson, Woody Guthrie, and Joe Glazer—not as singers of folksongs but as makers of 
folksongs! 

To say more about this matter would be to labor the point, though not unjustly, for 
it is not a minor matter and it is one which is becoming of increasing importance with 
each day that passes. Songs sung by the folk—whoever they may be (and Mr. Greenway 
identifies the folk with the industrial community)—are not necessarily folksongs. This 
is not to say, however, that a study of the songs sung by the American folk and the 
situations which gave rise to these songs is not of importance. Merely to read Mr. Green- 
way’s book is to understand the importance—even the necessity—for studying these 
songs. Indeed, not only are they worthy of study, they are also fascinating. 

American songs of protest, with the possible exception of those which spring from 
the Negro tradition, are less inclined toward indirection, allegory, and obscurity than are 
those songs from English tradition which the socio-folklorists tell us are protest songs. 
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Only in Negro tradition do we find equivalents of “The Cutty Wren” and “The Derby 
Ram” sung as protest songs; in other traditions the songs of protest are plainly out- 
spoken and full of irony and bitter satire. Indeed, the purpose of these songs seems to 
have been to inspire a further and more overt protest so that many of them take on an 
anthem-like, inspirational quality. “Joe Hill,” for example, for all of the controversy 
which has arisen over its composition and the facts on which it is based, is plainly 
an inspirational song meant to assist in the organization of unions; Joe Hill’s martyr- 
dom, if such it was, is clearly described but important only as a means to an end not 
as an end in itself. 

Indeed, the one mitigating factor in the history of American labor relations is per- 
haps the fact that its protest songs did not have to be allegorical. That the protest songs 
had to be sung at all is something for Americans to be ashamed of; that they could 
be and were sung even under the most adverse conditions may extenuate the shame 
to some slight degree. They exemplify an indomitable belief in freedom of speech which, 
though not always justified at particular places and times, denies the necessity for 
obscurity and circumlocution. 

The outspokenness, bluntness, in social situations which Europeans attribute to 
Americans and which Americans like to attribute to themselves is actually a myth. It is 
true, however, that this bluntness may be found in the songs which Mr. Greenway 
includes in each of the major divisions of his book. Divided into eight chapters, Ameri- 
can Folk Songs of Protest concerns itself with “An Historical Survey” with its principal 
emphasis upon the White tradition from the beginnings through the Civil War but 
treating briefly of contemporary iimes as well, “Negro Songs of Protest,” “Songs of the 
Textile Workers,” “Songs of the Miners,” “The Migratory Workers,” “Songs of the 
Farmers,” “A Labor Miscellany”’—emphasizing the songs of the automobile workers, 
the steel workers, seamen and longshoremen, and lumber workers—and “The Song 
Makers.” This is a little like dividing beans according to whether they are large, small, 
Navy, white, or red, but it suffices for the book despite the overlapping of categories. 

With three chapters one must quarrel. The last chapter, “The Song Makers,” as has 
already been noted, has no place in the book if it is to keep its present title. Chapter two, 
“Negro Songs of Protest,” deals with a different kind of thing from the songs found 
in the rest of the book and should be the basis for a separate study. And chapter six, 
“Songs of the Farmers,” contains only eleven songs; to see economic or social protest 
in any of these requires a severe strain on the imagination, and those which do hint at 
it are apparently the product of attempts by outsiders to organize the farmers. 

The other chapters are fascinating, even at times bloodcurdling. Here is a history of 
the American labor movement told in fundamental terms by its participants. Whenever 
it is necessary, Mr. Greenway has succinctly—but never obtrusively—sketched the back- 
ground so that each song may be seen in its proper context. No history of American 
labor relations can ever hope to give so realistic a picture of the laborer’s beliefs and the 
ways in which he suffered and was taken advantage of as does his own anthology of 
song. It is perhaps most to be regretted that he composed few tunes and that he 
depended largely upon parody of folksongs, of hymns, and of popular songs, for paro- 
dies inevitably bring the original to mind, frequently with ludicrous effect. Thus it is 
impossible today to hear the “Union Maid” 


There once was a union maid, 

She never was afraid 

Of goons and ginks and company finks 
And the deputy sheriffs that made the raids; 
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She went to the union hall 

When a meeting it was called, 

And when the legion boys came ’round, 
She always stood her ground. 


REFRAIN: O, you can’t scare me, 
I’m sticking to the union, (3) 
O, you can’t scare me, 
I’m sticking to the union, (2) 
Till the day I die. 


without thinking of “Redwing” and perhaps even of the innumerable obscene parodies 
of “Redwing” which do little to uphold the purity of the union maid herself. 


Indiana University W. Epson RicHMmonp 
Bloomington, Indiana 


FOLK DANCE 


Las Danzas Populares Argentinas. 1. By Carlos Vega. (Buenos Aires: Ministerio de 7 
educacién de la nacién. Instituto de musicologia, 1952. Pp. 780.) 


Only too often our journals fail to note, for one reason or another, obviously impor 
tant books published in foreign countries. For this reason our readers will, I hope, permit 
me (although no specialist in the dance) to call attention to this encyclopedic treatise on 
Argentinian dances. A volume of nearly 800 pages that contains historical and descrip. 
tive accounts of only twenty-seven dances is clearly a treatise of importance. The author 
deserves high praise for the care that he has lavished on his book. He has fortunately 
been able to include many plates, many line drawings, and many musical texts. He has 
drawn historical details from a great variety of sources. I do not hesitate to recommend 
this book to the attention of specialists and to wish for its completion. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 











